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PREFACE 



Based on comments we have heard, the Seventh 
National Seminar on Year-Round Education was well , 
received by seminar participants. The Colorado 
State Board of Education was pleased to sponsor the 
event along with assistance from the co-sponsoring 
Colorado School Districts, Cherry Creek, Colorado 
Springs, and Jeff erson County . 

We are -indebted to the many persons in Colorado 
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Verne Shelley and Mrs. Joy Christopher, both of Cherry 
Creek School District. 

Appreciation is also . expressed to. the nearly 
ninety persons from throughout the Nation who served 
as' presenters for the seminar and whose seminar papers, 
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We hope ■ you will find this material of interest • 
and assistance . 
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Year-Round Education: Dpeam and Reality 

Dr. Calvin m. frazier 
Colorado Commissioner of Education 
Colorado Department of Education 
Denver. Colorado 



Three years ago \ attended the Fourth Annual Year-Round Conference held in San Dieqo. 
Year-round education proponents were stressing the potential of 'the Year-Round concept as a 
means of saving dollars, using facilities to a better advantage, and redirecting educational 
programs. * . 

. ^ Things have changed considerably in these last thre^ years. San Diego may have been a 
high point of the Year-Round education movement-^at least for the next few years. National .con- 
ditions in 1975 are not the same as those in 1972--and considerably different than the circum- 
stances operating in M 96§ when the first conference was held. 

There are various reasons I feel the YR concept should be considered by local schools-- 
not as aa end in itself but as a vehicle for educational reform and a solution to local space 
problems if such difficulties exist. ^ ^ 

Although a few districts may have launched a YR project for purely educational reasons, 
this motivation would have to be an exception. Most did so because the YR approach was seen" 
as the best of* several options open to local school patrons. it'was a choice between long 
distance busing, double sessions, extended school days, or ^ YR schedule that allowed a building 
•to serve wore than its judged capacity. 

When Judged against these other approaches, I think there is every reason to list the YR • 
school as the most educationally desirable, although extended school days and long distance 
busing need not mean a reduction in educational quality. The extended school day may in fact 
have some pluses that make it attractive. Md list double sessions — that is, a class meeting 
a minimum number of hours in the morning and another class coming in in the af ternopn--as being 
the poorest option of the four.' But a YR program, when run well mechanically, can ac tua 1 1 y^ mean 
program gains to s tuden ts-- and a solution--albeit a temporary one — for a growing community. 

School boards may want* to utilize, the YR 'calendar as an interim approach during a growth 
cycle because the growth pattern in an area is not yet establ i shed or the growth is an influx 

-for a limited time period of several years'. YR schoo 1 s. can be the means of avoi ding overbu i Id- 
Ing or misplacement of facilities. Where districts are sti 1 1 . growing and adequate housing may 
not be acceptable for several years, the school board should -give serious study to the advantages 

^'of the YR concept. 

If the YR alternative is selected, then there ought to be a commitment to provide 
the educational assets possible, along with the schedule change. But parents and students 
should be able to see visible , obvl-.ous program pluses. When- they do, the adoption and implem- 
entation of a YR program can go considerably easier. . - • 

The mechanics of implementation are somewhat disruptive, to the staff as well as the patrpns 
so the educational gains must be highl ighted throughout. This may even cost some add i t iona 1 
allocations to these schools over the ones oh the traditional schedule; but to offset some of the 
inconvenience and encourage acceptance .of change, additional resource inputs can be justified. 

What are the educational advantages? Let me list some, at least as they might be found in 
a Concept & or ^5-15 program, and poss i bly^ other s , such as the tr imester , quarter, or quinmester 
plans. ■ ^ " . 

1. Some tremendous enrichment programs have*been developed in the IS^day intersession time 
in a ^5-15 plan. In the same way^ schools* in Concept^ have a similar opportunity in the extra 
offerings scheduled to complete 180 expectations. These "enriched programs" have been fun and 
stimulating to teachers planning them - and, have found their way Into regul ar school programs. 
These special, of ten of f -campus type projects, have been stimulated by YR schools; but they have 



impacted the whole system. . . 

.2. Students not in school have educational opportunities available to them which they did 
- not have before. In some cases, it is returning for special enrichment or remedial type programs 
in the regular offering or returning for intersession activities. 

3. A better use of the t i me/faci 1 i t ies has been made.. Whereas, at the secondary school 
level primarily, we've had registration days, meaning partial days, or handing-out report cards 
and a partial day again, schools are in session serving students regularly. These other routines 
are handled \n the auditorium or cafeteria for out-of-school students. 

The program supplements- planned have often i nvo 1 ved commun i ty-cen tered^ act i v i t ies or 
activities in another region, st^ate, or country, Spanish classes traveling to Mexico would be 
an example of the latter. Extended field trips have been disruptive in the past because, e,g., 
science teachers resented a student's absence caused by social studies field experiment. 

5. I think. there has been an impetus to a more personal ized .education. Because there is 
the potential for students to alter their attendance patterns, better records have generally been 
kept on all students. . Counselors can continue to see a student even when that student is out^.of 
school because counselors have continued "their" year Physical education classes emphasizing 
personal cond i t ion j ng * have had students come back in to periodicoMy check their continued 
physical fitness emphasis, rather than experiencing a three-month drop-off. ] 

6. Some additional '-'quickies": 

0. . Both the^5"^5 plan and Concept 6, to a perhaps lesser extent, call for a shorter cbrea k 

between sessions; and the "summer drop". or "retention" can be reduced. 

Summer attendance, while posing some counter problems for some, offers a weather and 
summer program potential unused in the 9"rnonth school cycle. 

Work- study poss i bi 1 i t Tes , at least on the .Concept 6 p.lan, should tap summer work place- 
ment stations previously not utilized. *, . 

Teacher opportun i t ies a re expanded under these plans. Teachers wanting to work Jonger 
can have some opportunity to contracts of 200-220 days, still giving adequate vacation possibili- 
ties; or teachers on the YR plan, can substitute for traditional schools. Not only is additional 
money earned, there is an i nserv ice-pl us- coming forth; 

I've dwelled primarily on some of the. gains that can accompany a YR program. CAN should 
be stressed. Such opportunities may or may not exist, although I feel these aspects are worthy 
" and do operate in many instances. . * ' 

There are some dangers to be avoided: 

1. Where xthe educational enrichments have not been developed or made v i s i bl e , ^ppos i t ion 
jias developed and the YR p^lan has been disruptive and devisive to .a community. I think there is 
a high correlation between implemented , v i s i bl e benefits and community acceptance of the plan. 

2. Mechanical aspects can become extensive In terms of student scheduling, reporting, home 
communication, staff planning, and maintenance considerations. Commitment has to be made to 
staff adequately for meeting these problems or face some terrible PR problems. 

3. Home and community conflicts are not to be minimized. Churches are concerned about 
summer camp, prob 1 ems , city recreation programs can be affected. The loss of summer vacation 
flexibility is a problem to some and a relief to -others. In a tourist area some employers do 
not encourage summer vacations and the prospect of fall or spring traveling is greeted warmly. 

H. Finally, since few school changes affect so many aspects of ^the community and the 
fam'ily so heavi ly, an ongoing i nvolvement "needs to occur on the part of laymen. They, particu- 
larly the critics, should assist in assessing the alternatives — possible problems — and the 
evaluation of the program if YR schools are begun.. Local involvement is generally to be favored 
over outside consultants whenever possible. 
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The same caution should be urged 'for h'-^avy staff involvement- The assoc i3t (on -^and union 
affiliates can see many threats, in the YR program and these should surface early rat\jer than a 
fBW weeks before the curtain is due to rise. 

The YR movement should be* vievyed in terms of some major thrusts els'ewhere in education. 
For example:' considerable attention is being given to the curricular and organizational] aspects 
of junior and senior high schools. Such a review should be supported by YR school concepts and 
planning. For districts entering into a secondary focus for the next fevj years the tv;o c'oncepts 
should be mutually supportive. \ 

o ' ^ ' . ' . ■ ■ \ 

Agajn, with the community area thrust of most YR projects, these two efforts should go rl^nd 
in hand 



\ 

Direct observation and involvement Jn business, social services, and various career clusterSy^^ 
can be enhanced by YR programs emphasizing i ntersess ion of f er i ngs . These intersession or extra- 
scheduled activities ay be one way of expanding the college-bound student exploration that is 
often lacking. 

Dropout retention vyas a subject of a major conference held recently in Denver. The problem 
involved was hov; to make school more appealing and fulfilling and reduce at least somev;hat the 
900,000 dropouts* Schedule vari^ations, along, with the curriculum oyferhaul that usually takes 
place in YR planning, can be a definite factor in retaining some students. 

Parallel to this concern is the look at Alternative Schgols or Options in Education . The 
YR program can provide options in v^a-ys^'nov^ very difficult for the regular school calendar. YR 
schools may not suffice for some of the motivation i n es tab 1 i sh i ng an alternative school. Since 
philosophy, discipline, and 1 earn'i ng . theory are often deeply involved, and a certain amount of 
escapism from the system exists in the advocates. This type of frustration will, probably not 
be addressed by a YR pattern either. 

Accountabi 1 i ty , that is, the public's concern that schools have a more clearly defined 
purpose, sope identified ^ri.orities, and some evaluation of. progress, relates to 4: he YR school 
impact ttoo--or rather it should. I do think that schools moving into a YR plan show a great de- 
gree of purpose, planning, and evaluation. So this public interest should.be met. 

Staff renev^al is a growing problem for many districts and the profession as a vyhole. An- 
other is ]ovj turnover — a laclj: of stimulus from nev^ teachers. Reluctance to grant risk money to 
schools has also. reduced the stimulus educators have had in the past. YR programs have tended 
to be tremendously rewarding and stimulating and have to be seen as at least one v^ay of combining 
student educational gains v^ith staff rejuvenation. 

In closing, let me acknowledge one over-riding comment. I'm supportive of the YR program 
concept because I feel this has been a force for educational improvement ir most communities. 
In some instances this has not been the direction taken by YR programs. Then, like the 9-month 
effort, it cnn mean just more of the same--and even be disruptive because of the multitude of 
mechanical problems that can develop. 

YR programming, despite its leveling off somewhat because of the decline in population and, 
to some extent, the economic cl imate, will be around. YR schools have that potential and will 
continue, therefore, to draw advocates. 

The dream v/ill be maintained through the realities of the economy and declining student 
enrollment because the YR dream also holds vnthin it the reality of change and improved student 
learning. So it is that YR education Is both a dream of things to. come and the reality of gains 
achieved, which makes the conference title a rpost appropriate one. 
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Year-Round Education for Life-Long Learning 

DrL Charles E. Silberman 
Director of The Study of Law and Justice^ 
The Ford Foundation 

AND 

Noted Author 



The task I have set for myself today Is to play devil's advocate. l would like to ra I se • 
some questions and share some concerns that the literature on year-round educa t fon--or that part 
of the literature i have read--has evoked In me. 

Since the concerns to which year-round education speaks are heavily managerial and admin- 
istrative — I doubt that we would be meeting here today If cost and efficiency were not such 
pressing concerns. I have taken the text of my sermon today from the closest thing. to Holy 
Scriptures I know of in the management area, the writings of Peter F. Drucker. Professor Drucker 
Is generally considered to' be the leading authority on mana:gement in the United States, if not 
the v/ho3e free world. * - • 

The most frequent explanation that is given when sery.lces institutions fail to perform as 
well as we would like, Drucker suggests in his monumental ''treat! se. Management , Is that such 
institutions are not managed in a sufficiently businesslike manner. The remedy, in. this view,- 
is for administrators of service i n^sti tut ions to behave' as If they were businessmen- This 
"is the wrong diagnosis," Drucker .wri tes , "and being businesslike is the wrong prescription for' 
the Ills of the service Institution..^... ' > * o 

It Is effectiveness and not efficiency whj^ch the service institution lacks . Effect i*veness 
cannot be obtalned'by bus I ness 1 i ke behav ior as the term i sr understood , that i$, by greater effi- 
c iency . " - . ' 

• This distinction between "efficiency" and "effectiveness" is central to Drucker's v lev; -of 
the nature and role of managemen t . Effic iency means. -gett i ng things done the r i.ght; way ;. the 
emphasis tends to. be on procedure, often with the Implicit assumption, that the right results 
will be achieved automatically if the proper procedures are followed.' Effectiveness, on the other 
hand, means getting the right things done. 

The function of management is to be effect ive — to make the organization effex:tive. But.lt 
is' not possible to be. effective unless one knows what It is that one wants to accompl I sh--and It 
is not possible to know what one wants to accomplish unless one has askeff, and keep'^s asking, 
• what the organization's goals are .and what they ought to be. 

The'major goal of the manager, whether of a public school system, a business corporation, 
a hospital, a museum, or any other organization, is to ask the uncomfortable questions that 
others usually tend to take for'granted: What are we doing? Why are we dqjng what we are doing? 
What are the consequences of v/hat we are doing? Is what we are doing what we should be doing?. 
If not, what should we be doing? 

The failure to ask those quest Ions , and . keep asking them. Is the primary cause of business • 
failure; it Is also the primary cause of unsatisfactory performance In publ I c educa t Ion and In- 
deed every other service in-stltution. ^ v 

None of this Is to suggest, that efficiency Is Irrelevant; too little concern .wi t"h efficiency 
means that we run the risk of^ being . trl pped up by some small and overlooked detail.' "For want 

• of a nail, the kingdom was lost.'- But too much emphasis on efficiency Is more dangerous, turning 
procedures Into ends rather than means to ends; no kingdom has ever 'beeri won simply because the 

. horses were proper 1 y 'sftod'. All of us, I am sure, can thinf^ of any number of Instances in our 
ov/n organ i zat ions--when we were employees, of course, rather than managers — when efficiency was 
given precedence over effectiveness, when procedures and routines began to be worshipped as ends, 

" thereby getting In the way of achieving the real objectives. 

Some of you may be wondering what all this, has to do with year-round education; the^ answer, 



1 submit, Is that It has everything to do wfth year-round education. The failures of public 
education jn this country — and if we are to be. honest with one another, we must recognize that' 
there are large failures as well as great successes--have far less to do with efficiency than 
with effectiveness. 

Educator's are human beings, and we have the normal failings of that spec ies--wh i ch is to 
say that all of us tend to get so caught up In our day-to-day routine that we fail to ask our-^ 
selves the hard and uncomfortable questions about this purpose — educat iona 1 purpose. Given th^ 
superman pressures' placed on school superintendents and principals and state commissioners, and 
the unending demands to which they must r'espond--usua 1 1 y yesterday rather than tomorrow--It \_s_ 
difficult to find the time to think seriously and deepVy about the purposes of educat ion ,, and 
about the ways in which educational techniques contribute to those go& 1 s or prevent them from 
being realized. But that is what our job demands of us. 

I did not find that kind of thought In the 1 i terature on year-round education that I have 
read.. For all the thoughtf u 1 ness about the techniques of administering schools on a year-round 
basis--for all the concern with techniques for maki ng the trans i t ion to a year-round calendar, 
and the various means of gaining parental and p.ublic support — I was disappointed at the relative 
absence of thought about the purposes of education and the ways in-which those purposes, may be 
affected by a change in calendar. In some of the papers I read, the questions of purpose and 
goals was not raised at all; JQ.^others, the substance and goals of education were d I scussed , 
but in a manner that made them-. c-1 early subordinate to the administrative requirements growing 
out of the change. * . ' . 

i 

Let me' be specific. One of tf/e papers \ read contains the following passage: 
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> , "Before adequate legisl^Ion can be vvfrltten to cover year-round school operation, 

the legislators should know that school boards and administrators, before _the_i_r_- cons i der- 
ation of such plans, must carefully map out the reasons for their interest, asking such 
questions as.: 

' . * '"'Why?*' . 

"What is our primary objective?''' . - 

-"Do wc want to ^save money? Better utilize our available facilities? -Extend the time 
available for use of vocat iona 1 educat iona 1 equipment?" 

Nov;, saving money and using facilities more eff ic iently are legitimate and. important objec- 
tives, which is--or should be^-to improve the quality of educat lx)n- of fered all children. Yet 
that goal is not listed, let alone defined, in th^is paper, which is representative of the liter-' 
ature as a v/hole. 

To be sure, the paper does briefly d 1 scuss curr iculum. But listen carefully to how curriculum 
is. di scussed, 'Mf the current curriculum of a school district converting to a year-round plan 

does hot conform to the new learning periods, it must be modified It is generally agreed 

that short, preferably self-contained (not interdependent) curriculum units better allow needed 
instruct iona l.flexi bl 1 I ty. . ' ' \ 

I wonder if the good people who wrote that passage really heard what they, were saying! Let 
me play it back to you: " 1 f ' the cur rent cu r r i cu 1 um of a school district converting to a year- - 
round plan does not conform to the' new learning pericfd<5r; it must be modified..." I did not come 
here' to defend the educat iona 1 status quo; if you have read anything I have written, you know 
that I am .not a great admirer of the existing curriculum in most schools. On the contrary, th.e 
curriculum, along vyith- almost everything , el se, needs a massive overhaul. 

But if a new curriculum is to be developpd, it should not be a by-product of thp exigencies 
of scheduling. Rather, the curriculum should grow out of educators' carefully thought and deeply- 
bel ieyed yiews of the nature of childhood and adolescence, of the nature of teaching and learning, 
and of th'fe purposes of education. To make curriculum a function of the ca lendar--per haps it 
would be more precise to say, a function of the computer used cf or schedul ing--is to make efficiency 
God. And we know what the Bible says will be the fate of those who worship false gods! 
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What makes me doubly concerned is that the scheduling requirements of year-round education 
seems to push the curriculum and the teaching methods in precisely the wrong direction. That is 
a strong statement,' but my concern is a strong one, and 1 shall elaborate. Perhaps it would be 
appropriate first to recall an incident from an autobiO;:raphical volume I have been reading. 
Describing a friend whom he had met lately, the author writes, "One of his great moments occur- 
red during a lecture. . He suddenly came to a full stop, and stared up at the audience porten- 
tously- 'I suppose,' he said sternly, '-that you are by now aware tha't you are listening to one 
of the most bigoted men you have ever heard speak.'" , . 

Let me describe the direction In which year-round schooling seems to push the curriculum.- 
Then let me explain why T think It Is the wrong direction', by con trast Ing • i t with the right 
d I rect toh--the "right direction," of course, being the one that I prefer. The passage I" just 
quoted described the wrong direction: "Short , preferabl y self-contained (not Interdependent) 
curriculum units better allow needed instructional flexibility." The author of another • paper 
suggests that "curr4culum should be tied to three-week rather than nine-week segments In order 
to accommodate -tfie moving In and out of vacationing tracks and still maintain continuity." 

To. explain what troubled Ine so much, and what I hope will trouble you when I am done, let 
me sketch In a. view of the nature and purpose of education as a backdrop against which tu assess 
the particular ^changes we are talking about. 

The ^major purpose of education, I submit, should be to educate educators, which Is to say, 
to turn out men and women who are able to educate themselves, who have the desire and the capac- 
ity to take respons IbM Uyfor their own education, and who are likely, therefore, to be not 
just year-round but fi'f^e-long, self-directed learners. "Being educated," as my friend, DavTd 
Hawkins of the University of Colorado, has written, "means no longer needinq a teacher." Or 
as Sir Alec C.legg, one of the great contemporary Engl i,sh educators, puts It, the object of educa 
tlon "Is not so much to convey knowledge as It I s to excite a determination In the child to 
acquire it for himself and to teach him how to go about acquiring It." . * 

The most Influential child psychologist of modern times, Jean Plaget, 'puts It In an even 
broader .context. "The principal goal'of education," he insists, '-'Is to create men and women who 
are capable of: doing new things, not simply of repeating what other generation's have done--men 
and women who are creative. Inventive, and discoverers," who "have minds which can be critical, 
can verify, and not accept everything, they are offered." " ■ 

Nothln.g less than this will do. The children who will enter school next September--or when 
ever school begins on your ca lendar--wl 1 1 still be In the labor force In the year 2035; we can- 
not even - Imagine v/hat society will be like then, let alone what kinds of jobs they may have. 
If we do no more than tra In them to fill the exi st Ing, slots In society — I f our goal I s no more 
than the acquisition of knowledge — we will cripple them for effect I ve 1 Ives In the 21 st century. 
V/e must remember, as one educator has put It, that you cannot memorize the future. YOU CANNOT 
MEMORIZE THE FUTURE. 

We can help students prepare for the future, however, by making sure that students develop 
the capacity to educate themselves — by nurturing in them a sense of competence, a sense of being 
actors as wel 1 as spectators, , of LeI.ng people who have the competence and the knowledge. and the 
desire to shape their environment and not simply be passively shaped by It. 

This view of the purposes of education has profound Implications for the curriculum. It 
means a high priority for the Three R's, for the "development of skills. and acquisition of 
knowledge," of course.- But tt means a higher priority for children's ability — and their desire- 
to use the skills and knowledge they develop and acquire. 

When I visited a particularly exciting school In a London slum some years ago, I asked the 
headmistress about her students' reading scores; her answer has haunted me ever since. "I will 
show the reading scores, of course," she answered, "but after you have seen them, what will you 
know? If I turn out a generation of students who have the ability to read, but who do not read, 
or who read nothing but the tabloids, I shall have failed. I want to educate a generation that 
loves to read and that can exercise taste-and discrimination in what It' reads! I want to - 
educate students who enjoy poetry and^drama and great novels — and art and music and dance -as 
well." 

" . . ^ ■ ' . ' 

The lesson Is clear: We must attach great Importance to children's learning how to read — 
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but we shpuld attach equal importance to such questions as: Do children enjoy read ing? Do 
they m fact read? What sorts of books do they read? 



The same Is true for the other two R's.. We should ask not simply whether students know 
• lx)w to. write, but'^whether students enjoy writing, and how much they write, and what kinds of 
writing they do. And we should ask whether students enjoy mathematics, whether they know how 
to think mathematically, whether they apply their jnathemat leal knowledge outside the math period 
Itself. * ^ , 

This may sound self-evident. Yet, all too often, we manage to cpnvert those Inquisitive, 
active learners who enter school at age five or six Into youngsters who, at least while they , 
are In school, appear to be passive, apathetic, sometimes docile and sometimes hosttle non- 
learnersi Students who begin school eager to learn are rapidly turned off from learning. 

This is the essence of the crisis: The fact that more and more students are turned off 
from .learning, that all too many students see learning as somethlr^g distasteful, and fall to 
develop the capacity to take responsibility for, and to direct, their own learning — or, for 
that matter, their own behavior. . . ' 

Why Is this happening? The most important reason, I submit, Is the way we organize our 
classrooms, and the way we think about the curriculum they contain. The 'way In which the con- 
ventional classroom Is organized Implies that the teacher is the source of all knowledge, the 
person .who decides when learning will stop. Education Is conceived of as the on^'way trans- 
mission of information from teacher to students, not as an active- process; one teacher whose 
classroom we observed,, in fact, had a sign In his room that made this view explicit.. The sign 
read, "Avail lable " Free - Knowledge - Monday through Friday, 9 to 3 - bring your owi> containers*' — 
as If the students were' simply empty vessels to be filled. If the sign was unusual, the attitude' 
was not . 

We turn kids of f 'from learning In other ways--for example, by the kinds of rules we 
establish and maintain — most particularly by the Inane Insistence that students sit silently 
and motionless the entire school day, a rule that Is utterly foreign to the nature of children, 
or for that matter, to adults as well. When I testified before a Senate committee, the staff 
director called me any number, of times before I went up to the Hill to remind me that my- 
writtep testimony could run as' long as I wanted, but to please, please, not let my oral testimony 
run more than- 15 minutes, because, the Senators would begin to fidget, and'would'want to ask 
questions. I don't' think that that Is any criticism of the Senators; you wl 1 1 begin to fidget 
if I run on too long. ^And yet we somehow assume that chl Idren, or adolescents, will s|t silently . 
and motionless for ^0 or 50 minutes at a time, all day long. - ■ ^ 

We destroy children's desire to learn by the mindless currTcul um we Inflict on them as wel 1 — 
by the obsession with names and iJates and so-called facts unrelated to any ideas or concepts, and 
by the failure to recognize what we all know as adults, that learning is likely to be more 
" • effective if It grows out of what Interests us. as well as what Interests our'teacher. A friend 
whose grandchild was vislting^her last Chrl'stma's discovered that the youngster hated science. 
Curious about the reason, she asked him, '!What Is science?" The child answered with the contempt 
children show when adults ask the obvious: "Oh, science is filling In the lines." When my 
youngest son heard me tell the story for the first time, • he added, "that's what social stud ies I s , . ' " 
top, Daddy." 

• 

We destroy students' desire to learn, too, by the kinds of pun i shment we use. When students 
are punished by being kept after school, or by being required to read an extra assignment, we are 
telling them that school Is so unpleasant, that reading and learning are so painful that the worst 
thing we can do to them Is to give them more of it! 

'But we do worse than that! Another major purpose of education should be to develop self- 
reliant, independent, autonomous human -^belngs — to develop men and women who have thfe desire and. 
the capacity to take responsibility forfhefr own behavior as well as for their own learning. 
Most schools, I am 'sad to report, subvert d I sc i p I 1 ne . rather th^n develop It. For discipline — 
true discipline — Is not the capacity ti. behave "properly" while being watched;. it Is the capacity 
to behave the same way whether one Is watched or not. Most schools destroy discipl Ine In this 
sense; for when students are always being watched, when they are never given. an opportunity to 
assume responsibility, to make choices, to make mistakes (for we all know, as adults, how often 
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Vie have learned from our.ov;n mistakes), It Is unreasonable to assume that they will develop 
into responsible hunan beings. 



For students to learn to take respons i bi 1 i ty for their learning or their behavjor', there 
must be trust--trust in students' desire to learn, trust in their capacity to learn through 
their own explorations, and trust In their capacity for growth and f ul f i 1 Iment . Without such 
trust, teachers v;ill not feel free to permit students to make choices, to take responsibility-'- 
and perhaps most inpor tant ,- to make m'istakes and to. learn from those mistake.s. 

Another kind of trust Is equally i nd i spensabl e--trust In the indfvidual classroom teacher. 
Unless teachers receive trust and respect from administrators, parents, and school board members 
they will feel unable to encourage thel r -students ' exploration. 

What this means Is that classrooms should be as much teacher-centered as they are chlld- 
;. centered; tbey must be open to the teacher's growth and fulfillment no les$ than to the students 
For children are not likely to groW' in classrooms In which teachers are little more than clerks 
or technicians administering instructional packages prepared by someone else. 
» 

The view of education that is implicit in most oT what I have read on year-round education, 
and explicit in some, runs completely counter to the approach I have just sketched. Take the 
apparent need to break the curriculum into a large number of small, discrete, self-contained 
units, for example. This runs counter to what .1 think we knp.w about the nature of knowledge, 
which is interdependent and interrelated. It runs counter to what I think we know about the 
nature of teaching and' learning and the nature of chlld'and adolescent development, which re- 
quires us to look at a youngster's learning and development over a period of years, rather than 
vyeeks. If there is a pedagogic fault in the traditional calendar, particularly where children 
of elementary school age are concerned, it Is that It, forces teachers to take too short a view 
of their students' development! To organize a curriculum in self-contained units of five or 
six weeks is to force students to adjust to tlje needs of the institution, instead of adapting . 
the institution to the needs of the students!. 

Some of you may be thinking (or even muttering to one another) that 1 have missed the . 
point--that year-round schooling encourages individualized instruction and suggest that the 
more flexible scheduling a year-round program requires will encourage such individualization. 
But I am talking about "individualized learning," not "individualized instruction." There is 
a profound difference between the two. .Individualized instruction conceives of education as 
something teachers do to students; as I suggested before, indi^yidual ized learning conceives of 
education as an active rather than a passive process — as someth'ing students do to themselves, 
with a teacher's help and under a teacher's guidance. . I nd i v idua 1 i zed M ns truct Ion does not 
permit individual students to define their own goals or to try to reach their goals, or the 
teacher's goals, in their own way. 

Equally important, "individualized Instruction," as* the term is usually used, denies 
teachers any active role In the "process of teaching or learning. If you will forgive the Ir- 
reverence, ind ivldua 1 ized * instruction is a form of inmtacul ate conception, in wh 1 ch . I nforma t ion 
-and skills are transmitted from curriculum designers to student's untouched and unsullied by a 
classroom teacher's mind or spirit. Good teaching, I submit, reflects the teacher's interests 
and enthusiasms; there is no room for. either in prepackaged "instructional units.;" 

>'' J 

What these papers I have read call i nd i v'i dua 1 i za t i on , I submit, is not individualization 
as we usually understand . the term, but rather what an industrial eng-ineer might call mass 
production to narrow specifications with rigid qual 1 ty control ; There, is no room for difference 
i/H ind i vidua I' interests, for differences in individual learning or teathing styles..^, The only 
individual difference that can be accommodated i s 5peed , 1 . e. , the rate at which different 
■ ?n^ iv I dua 1 s cover the same prescribed material. 

I I use the verb "cover" advis^Hly, for this approach, consciously or not, views curriculum 
as\omething to, be covered, which means an emphasis on information, nolj knowledge--on names and 
dates and g^o-called facts unrel ated to any larger, organizing principles. By definition, a cur- 
riculum d iv i ded into'short, self-contained, not interdependent instructional units makes it 
impossible for students to learn, and uaderstand the structure of the disciplines they are study- 
ing. . ^ 
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This Is a prescription for training, not for education.- Training means mastering a set 
of lessons--if you will, a set of skills and a body of information. Education requires training, 
of course; in every field, there are skills to be mastered and information to be learned. 

^But education i^s more than t ra i n i ng.--more than information and skills. As the old aphorism 
has i t, education' 1 s what remains vyhen the lessons have been forgotten. Or as the greatest phil- 
osopher of the 20th century, Alfred North Whitehead, put it, "Your learning 'is useless to you 
'til you have lost your textbooks , burnt your lecture notes, and forgotten the mi nut iae whi ch 
you learnt by heart for the examination." 

Let me conclude with a story.' According to legend, "Rabbi Schneur Zalman, one' of the 
great Hasidic Rabbis of the late l8th and early 1 9th centur ies , was Imprisoned in St. Petersburg 
on false charges. While awaiting trial, hewas visited by the chief of police, a thoughtful man. 
Struck by^the quiet majesty of the rabbi's appearance and demeanor, the official engaged him in 
conversation, asking a number of questions that had puzzled him in reading the Scriptures. Their 
discussion turned to the story of the Garden of Eden. Why was it,» the official asked, that a God 
who was all-knowing had to call-out when Adam was hiding and ask him, 'Where art thou?' 

'JYou do not understand the meaning of the question," the rabbi answered.* "This is a 
question God asks of every'man in every generation. After all your wanderings, after all your 
efforts, after all your years, 0 man, where art thou?. 

"'tjs a question asked of societies as well as individuals. One is almost afraid to ask 
It of this society at this moment in time: the crisis of American society as a whole, a cri-sis 
whose resolution" depends, in no small measure, on the kind of education our children receive. 
When those of us here today .are asked, "Where art thou?," our answers will not be judged by the 
efficiency with which we have run our schools. Rather, we will be Judged by the effectiveness 
with which we have educated a generation of thoughtful, sensitive, and humane--as well as 
informed — human beings. 



NOTE: Dr..^Si lberman|s speech was read by Dr. Edward Brainard of the Colorado Department of'Edu- 
cation staff. Dr. Silberman was unable to deliver the speech personally due to an injury he sus- 
tained two days prior to his expected arrival in Denver. Ed. 
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Job Alike Sessions 

Architects and School * Building Planners 



Dr.' Glen \ . Earthman 
Director of Field Services 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University 
Bl ackburg , V i rg in ia 



Few, if any, responsible educators advocate a YRE program which calls simply for the same 
kind of existing program only to be spread over twelve months rather than nine months. In, some 
isolated examples where this approach is the case, it is usually the result of an expedient plan, 
developed for various reasons, which seeks fuller utilization of existing facilities. 

In almost-all of these cases, when more funds are available for either new or additional 
facilities, the year-round program usually ceases. But for implementation of a fully conceived, 
well developed and organized program of year-round educational opportunities, it usua I I y means 
a substantial change in program that, consequently, makes added demands upon exi s t i ng fac i I i t ies. 
The. logical extension of this premise then is that just as any educational program needs precise 
definition before facilities can be planned and designed for It, a year-round education program 
must also be well defined before facilities can be planned. This phase of the planning for a 
YRE program is perhaps the hardest job for educators, or at least it seems to be the hardest. 
Efficient facilities can be planned and designed to fit the needs only to the degree that 
programs are -wel I defined. 

The first step to be undertaken In planning educational facilities Is program definition; 
in other words, the educator must, first of all, identify and define the teaching/learning 
processes that will take place within a given set of conditions. 

Once the YRE program is developed sufficiently to be spelled out in terms of goa I s ,' objec- 
tives, participants, activities, processes and the like, then It is possible to begin the next 
step in matching the program and the facilities. . 

The educator must then-survey the existing facilities within the school district, .evaluating 
In terms of how the facilities wi IT serve the defined programs. In this' evaluation, the facili- 
ties are cx.i~t-i-ca I I y examined, not only Ip terms of space, but of equal importance, the accountre- 
ments a building n§eds to support a YRE program. In most cases the obvious improvement a 
facility will need is air cond i t lop ing* to accommodate an Inside educational program during the 
summer months. Other Improvemen t's , ^ however , may need to.be made to the facility. to accommodate 
certain aspects of an indigenous YRE program. Whatever the Improvements needed, they are iden- 
tified through the survey of existing buildings. ^ 

The next step In the school planning process is the identification of new fad I i t Ies to meet 
growth needs, followed by implementation of the total master plan. The above describes the 
process, but does not necessarily identify the individuals who carry out the process. 

^ Within the context of a seminar addressing Itself to "Architects and School Building Planners 
concerned with YRE programs. It is incumbent that the role each person has to play must be Iden- 
tified and also identify the entry point each role assumes In the planning process. Others on 
the panel wIlU speak about the role of^the architect and the educational planner, but here It 
i*: important that the entry point be. estabi i shed for both these roles. Suff ice it to say that 
both the architect and the educational planner must be Involved at the earliest possible stage. 
The educational planner is, of course, responsible for either planning . or helping to plan the 
educational program that will be carried 'out, depending upon the responsibilities assigned to 
this role In a particular school district* This fole must Se act ivated earl y In the planning 
process, preferably at the initial outset of the project to Insure clear definition of program. 

The architect must be involved In the process early. enough to assist. If necessary. In the 
evaluation of the existing facilities. The crucial element here Is that educators begin the 
planning process early enoug'h to Insure sufficient time to complete what Is necessary for a 
successful start in a YRE program. 
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A realistic time frame for planning and Implementing is needed to undertake such a massive' 
effort as a YRE program. When educational planners and architects are involved In the early 
stages of the planning process and, the entire undertaking has sufficient time to proper 1 y develop 
and allow necessary • fac i 1 I ty improvement and conversion, then a successful YRE-program can be' 
assured. 

In addition to planning in. a timely fashion, educators desiring to Implement a YRE program 
need to think in terms of comprehensive planning. The entire community must be Involved In any • 
planning effort in order for a. YRE program to be successful. Educators, have too often thought 
of the year-round school program as Just that--a program of the school conducted over a 12~month 
period. Such thinking is indeed faulty because it fails to take Into consideration the. many / 
social and civic organizations that Impinge upon the school program. To successfully plan'a YRE/ 
program, educators must work with all segments of the com.munIty and all agencies and organizations 
involved with the children and youth of the community. This especially means thbse agencies and 
organizations that furnish services to children and youth, viz, the Department of Recreation. 



In the majority of communities the local governmental agencies "provide recreational servlc^ 
to the school-age population and In offering these services utilize the school f acM I t les to- /' 
house the recreational program. Obviously, In those communities and school districts where 
this is the case, implementation of YRE programs wiVl complicate the operation of at least one 
governmental agency. YRE programs might not impede recreational programs, but It could mean > 
that the city or county government will have to support the YRE program indirectly by buying/ 
new recreational facilities. 

Whatever the Impact In the local community, such circumstances c?s described above then de-. 
mand that the school district planners employ a "total resource planning" .concept. This cpncept 
almost by definition, suggests that all resources in the community be Identified and utilized 
for the education and recreation. of all children and youth. Total resource planning Insures 
better utilization of those facilities the community now has and prevents serious and costly 
overlap between school district and local government. . • 



F. Lamar Kelsey, FAIA - Architect 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 

At a recent meeting, school administrators made some educated guesses about the future. 
By 1985, they foresaw: ! 

— Half of all public schools will be operating year-round; 

High school students will spend more than one-third their learning time outside the school; 
One-fourth of all school districts will enroll three- and four-year olds in school; and 
95 percent of all children will finish two years of college using a federal college- 
voucher program. 

So what's new? Viable .educat lonal programs, have always been dynamic. They must be If 
they are to keep pace with a changing society. It is equally true that vla,ble educational fad " 
11 ties must be capable- of supporting change In . the educational -programs they serve . A well planned 
school building expects change In educational techniques and equ I pment . . . andV. in I tsel f . Year- 
round education is only one of many changes the facility will face In Its ll'fetime. 

The form of year-rpund education varies. It may require self-contained classrooms, wide-open 
learning spaces, or both. It may or may not call for a departmentalized orga'n I za t lona 1 structure. 
Th^se decisions and lots more are based upon oth^r factors--not pr Imar i 1 y . upon the utilization 
of a year-round schedule. The designers who produce good school buildings will give these matters 
consideration without great concern about whether the school year Is to be 9 months or 12 months . 
long. ^ . . • 
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other things being accounted for, there are two major elements about year-round programs 
v/^hich exert special pressures upon schooj design. 



\^^ sPody comfort becomes a year-round concern which calls for cooling as well as heating .and 
ventilating. To those in southern cl.imates, this is of no special concern ... they have already 
made^tMlIng a part of their building design criteria. But for those who have not provided for 
cool I ngV.the problem can range from mild dollar impact on relatively new buildings where, pro- 
vision has. already been made for the installation of future cooling to severe dollar impact in 
school bui Id ings--old and new--where the cost of cooling systems could range up to ten dollars 
a square foqt of floor area. This cost factor alone could shape a decision against year-round 
education. 

The second impact of year-round education upon the facility is the increased wear and tear 
It suffers due to greater use and reduced t ime for maintenance. The-private sector has faced 
this problem all along but it would be a good investment to spend a little more when building 
or modernizing to "toughen up" the facility so it will ^be better able to withstand heavy year- 
round use. Then operating and maintenance budgets must be structured to anticipate higher wage 
rates caused by night and weekend work. . ■ • 

Facility capability and cost are factors which enfer into the decision-making process when 
year-round education is under consideration. And the answer , "year-round use of our buildings 
will save us from building new schools to house growing enrol Iments'' won ' t do for many districts 
These days, many districts are watching their enrollments dwindle. The key questions, then, are 
Will year-round education improve the quality of our educational program and will it produce a 
good return for hard-earned tax dollars? Hard ques t ions ... but realis.tic ones. 



Central School Staff Administrators 

Thomas* J. McConnell, Jr. 
■ Director, Computer CenteV 
Atlanta Public Schools . 

Atlanta , Georgia* * ■' 

When contemplating the implementation of a-YRE program, a question frequently asked is 
"What impact will this implementation have on the administration of the school, d i s^r ict?" 

From our experience in Atlanta I would say that the impact has been slight and additional 
staff duties to support such a system have been minimal. This is not to say that it has not 
cost more money. Quite the contrary. 

More staff members arc now assigned.ta ful T year-round duties/and no tuition is being 
charged to those students whoare attending the Fourth Quarter. (We call our YRE program the 
Fourth^Quarter) . Another factor that directly affects our revenue is that students are now 
finishing high school in three years instead of four and thus leaving us wifhout this addi- - 
tional ADA (Average Daily Attendance). This loss'of ADA obviously affects the figures that 
we submit to the state for re imbursement purposes. 

The Fourth Quarter^^dTd require a different approach to the way the traditional summer 
school activity was ca-fried out. If one thing can . be i dent i f ied as to why Atlanta chose to 
implement the Fouptfi Quarter Program, ! think that it was the move away fron^ the traditional 
academic sunimer,:^ogram. Students were enrolling to earn extra Academic credits rather than 
to do remedi^work to make up for failures in the regular academic program. 




Sin^ more faculty and. administrators are now assigned to year-round duties, obviously- 
more the school dfstrict's physical plants are being used year-round. The additional, main- 
tena;7ce and qperating personnel required to keep these buildings open and functioning obviously 
adi^f to the payrol 1 , 
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However, as I have' men t loned , none of this really increased the workload of the centr.al 
staff- Perhaps 1 should say that this has been true as far as the computer center Is concerned. 

The computing potential of the school district is sufficient so that activities can be 
scheduled to accommodate the requirements for computer service and thus really do not impact 
.the wor!<load significantly. 

The demand for computer services for a school district does not necessarily increase be- 
cause of the requirements to support the implementation of the Fourth Quarter Program. 
Employees get payrol f checks year-round and. the majority of the functions of computer services 
are by definition activities that must go on all year. All accounting and budgeting systems 
(we prefer to call It PPB) , payroll functions, personnel functions and the host of general type' 
systems functions not necessarily related to the Fourth Quarter Program must be performed by 
the computer regardless of the status of the Fourth Quarter Program. 

The computer center is In operation tv/enty-f our hours per day five days per week with 
weekends assigned to special non-schedu led ^act i v I t les , The first shift Is dedicated to program 
development and tele-processing functions. The other shifts are dedicated to the normal 
production act i v i ty. of the school dlstr[ct. 

The real Impact on the demand for computer services is via the student related activities. 
Students are scheduled every three months. This entails a good deal of individual effort as 
well as computer time. However, it Is my opinion that this Is not as bad as it might seem. 
The scheduling, grade reporting, transcript cycle is never ending. This meansthat individuals 
Involved are never allowed to forget the system. Re-asslgnments do occur but someone else Is 
always there to fill in the void. We are in a constant state of student related activity. 

1 can only relate to you bur experiences in Atlanta. We have developed many automated 
systems and you are more than welcome to Investigate any of these systems. However, i would 
not wartt to mislead anyone Into thinking that these sy*stems would" provide anything more than 
guidelines for other school districts. I would not warfl you to think you could use any of the 
systems or applications th^ we have developed In this effort. They do work' for us. They are 
available to you but they may not provide the same results In your setting that they do In 
ours. 

In summary, I would say that there are a great number of variables that must be consid.jred 
In Implementing the YRE concept. One obvious factor is that of district Sjze. A larger "^'-^ . 
district would certainly realize different benefits and would face many more problems than a 
small district. Additionally, It might well be that below some magic number the Implementation* 
of the YRE concept would not even be feasible. 



Dr. George H. Dalglelsh 
Assistant Superintendent of Instructional Services 
Colorado Springs School District 11 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 



Since I notice that the emphasTs for some other sessions Is on topics concerning mitial 
plan'nina for year-round schools, etc., I will focus more on continuing concerns of some of us 
at the central office in terms of the year-rpund school . This brief listing is not designed to 
be exhaust ivej but rather important to note that I speak from the context of a district in which 
only 2 of 50 schools (soon to be 5 of 52) are on a year-round schedule. 

Providing suppnrf i vc serv] ces In the Summer to the year-round school s , services which 
should be comparable to those provided all of the schools during the regular school y^ar, is 
extremely- important and can be difficult to accomp 1 I sh . This problem probably would be some- 
what alleviated if the entire dTstrlct were on the year-round schedule Instead of only a fraction 
of the total schools in the district. 
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Efforts must be expended, in cooperation vAth the i nd i v idua 1 buildings, to determine what 
additional funds are necessary to assist these schools in meeting some problems which are unique 
to them because of their year-round status. Modest amounts of money properly applied can do much 
to assist in such areas as community rela t ions--through newsletters, coffees, etc. — and to provide 
enrichment dur-ing the intersessions. 

Although no severe problems have been encountered yet in terms of professional negot ia t ions , _ 
where year-round schools are concerned, part of this situation is due to the fact that the central 
office has worked closely with the local teachers' organization, to anticipate potential problems 
in* such areas as working conditions and contractual arrangements. 

The central office shares an important responsibility with the schools in terms of community- 
wide information programs concerning the year-round program. 'Oftentimes this cooperative endeavor 
i'nvolves simply. the visible support for a school's year-round program as implied by the presence 
of central office personnel in the building during meetings with that school's particular public. 
Where only a fraction of the schools are on a year-round program, the central office plays a 
particularly important role in informing the commun i ty-a t- 1 arge about .that program. 

Central staff personnel continue to play an extremely important role in assisting individual 
schools to' work with other community agenc i es--for example, park and recreation department, YMCA, 
boys' clubs, scouting organizations, churches, etc. — so that the augmenting and complementing 
services of these community agencies., including the'schools, can be encouraged and -f aci 1 i ta ted . 

It is axiomatic that central office personnel should be suf f ic ient 1 y wel 1 - ilhformed about the 
year-round program, the same as for any other major program In the district, to be able to speak 
intelligently and factually about most aspects of it. Too often central staff may not even be' 
wel 1 -acquainted with the calendar for the year-round school. Such a lack of command is damaging 
not only to the central admi n i s trator ' s- ab i 1 i ty to communicate effectively with the' commun i ty- 
at-large, It Is perhaps even more damaging In terms of his inability to communicate effectively 
with the staff members of . those schools. 



Charles E. Rufien 
Bear Creek-Columbine Area Superintendent^ 
Jefferson County School District R-1 
Lakewood, Colorado 

Regardless of the type of year-round education being cons idered, and/or Implemented by a 
school district, certa i n .quest Ions must be researched by central school administrators in order 
to help identify areas of operation which might be influenced by the uniqueness of year-round 
education. • . 

Questions to be considered should include the following: 

I Schedul Ing: 



A. What demands upon staff and administrative service are required as students 
.are re-scheduled continuously throughout the. year? 

B. What additional record-keeping services and procedures are needed ^o insure 
systemat ic account I ng of - pup i 1 placement, pupil progress, and' systematic 
procedyres of program offerings within and between articulation areas! 

II Staffing and Contractual Agreements: 

A. When given the choice of work year contracts, what are the patterns which 
• cert i f I ca ted and cl ass i f led per son ne I prefer? 
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B. How many different contracts will be\required to staff a year-round school* 
operation? o • . 

C. Will employees regard employment in a year-round school preferable or less 
. desirable than .the traditional operation? 

D. Will some employees by virtue of assignments not have identity with a 
particular school? ^ 

E. Will some teaching contracts at given articulation levels require that the 
teacher work year sequence be the same as his or her students? 

F. -Who will assume respons I bi 1 I ty for the managing of a building when the 
principal vacations, particularly, if it is a single administrator school? 
Will. there be any extra compensation for the person who will assume the 
respons I bi 1 I ty? . * 

G. How will pupil personnel teams such as the school\psychologi sts, social 
workers, nurses, and speech therapists be assigned'^ to the year-round schools 
to provide maximum service when the schools are open? 

I ! I Cur r i cul um 



A. Can the district actually develop and employ non-sequential, ungi^aded three-, 
six-, and nine-week coursea at all levels and in all subject areas? Are 
non-sequential courses, necessary? . r* 

• B. Will practical considerations for ijmplementat ion of three-', si.x-, and nine- 
week non-sequential courses requir^ alteration of preseri^t course objectives 
and teaching strategy? i • 

f ' • , } \ 

C. Can all areas of study be placed vpn' a continuum of skill development? 

^ D. Will a year-round plan of education ^ring about expansion of th^^ curriculum 
and enhance its accessibility to students? 

El Will student selection of curriculum offerings be broadened? i"^ '.;..^^ 

F. Will the opportunity for inter sessions with mini -courses salff sf y/the need "^'•^-^ 
students express for more relevance in the curriculum? '\ ^ 

G. Will year-round education effect change in curriculum oi^ganizatlon Jn such areas 
as continuous progress, mi n I -courses , independent study, open laboratories, con- 

ir tract- ass ignments , resource centers, achievement grouping, multi-aged grouping^, 
.multiple In-depth units, and diversification of the 'extra-cur riculum? 

IV Advanced Study> Inservice Education for Staff, and C^urrlculum Writing 

-A. What effect will year-round education have on established plans for teachers 
t pursue advanced study and/or recertif ication? 

B. What will be the pattern of induction and orientation of teachers new to the 
school district? ' 

C. When and how will Inservice programs be conducted for teachers in the year-round 
program? 

D. What opportunities can be provided for the involvement of year-round teachers 
to work on the development and rewriting of ' curr I cu 1 um? 

V Cost Implications " • ' * ' ■ 
A. What is the actual cost of building adaptation for year-round operation, such 
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as air conditioning and building modifications? 

B. What Is the actual cost of Increasing services In such areas as transportation, 
plant maintenance, food service-, --instructional support service and utilities? 

C. * What is the additional wear-and-tear factor on the building, equipment, and 

supp 1 les? 

D. What is the comparison on a cost accounting basis between the school functioning 
year-round in terms of all routine Instructional expenses? 



Curriculum Supervisors 

Dr. John W. Washburn, Jr. 
Director of Elementary Instruction 
'\ Great Neck Public Schools 
Great Neck, New York 



School systems all over the country, whether urban, suburb.an, or rural, have in common the 
resources of time, people, space, and "things" a commun i ty makes ^va il abl e. While these resources 
may differ in quantity and quality, ithey are the basic resources all of U5^ whether curriculum 
supervisors, teachers, principals, pr other personnel, have with which to do g^ut^ th Ing — school. 

The year-round approach to schooling provides us with a vast array of opportun rtYes^ (and 
problems) as we reorganize these resources for the educational needs of our nation's youn^^^rs. 

The following are YRE opportunities (problems?):' 

People - Possibilities foi^ matching the adults and student population for purposeful' 
activity. 

. Time - Possibilities for creating new family, community, and school affiliations. 

Space - Year-round use of "Indoor" and "outdoor" space offers new and extended pass i bi 1 1 1 les. 

Things - Possibilities for tangibles (curriculum ma ter i a 1 s, . suppl I es , etc.) and intangibles 
(hopes, aspirations, renewed energy) to be orchestrated In more productive ways. 

. Curriculum supervisors should be expected to serve a major role in attending to the fol- 
lowing: . 

1. Promoting cooperation among school personnel (people resource) to Insure that every child 
has equal access to educational opportun i ty. 

2. Providing serv i ces to meet the needs of Individual learners In new and^ expanded ways. 

3. Promoting cooperation among all agencies, public and private, that serve the needs of 
children so that the full array of services and opportunities to meet each child's needs 
be made ava 1 1 able. . 

Broad cur.rlcular areas worth exploring (for YRE and others) are: nutrition education, 
physical education, moral and ethical education, education for leisure-time pursuits, and educa- 
tion for 1 1 vel I hood. 
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Mrs. Muriel Brainard 
Elementary Language Arts Resource Specialist 
Jefferson County School District R-1 
Lakewood, Colorado 

As I have spoken with teachers and principals about the most important role or roles 
of curriculum supervisors in year-round education they have consistently said three things^: 
Be available; Be supportive; Know about us , 

1 would also add two other "essential roles assumed by the curriculum supervisor in work- 
ing with schools dealing with year-round educatf.on. These are; Help plan; Communicate , 

These are act iv 1 1 i es , hopeful 1 y, that we are already doing^for schools on the traditional 
schedule.. What, then, do year-round educators in our various districts mean when they say, be 
available, be supportive, and know about us? 

Our relat ionship . wi th year-round school s must begin with the KNOW ABOUT US directive. We 
cannot wait for someone lO tell us everything we need to know about year-round education. We 
must seek that knowledge, • We must read. We must listen. We must become involved. We must 
share ownership of year-round education with teachers and principals. We. cannot waft for mes-' 
sages to come to us. We must seek i nforma^ion and be constantly aware of the scheduling of 
our year-round schools and their specific beginning andending dates for the various sessions. 

Availability and support are the next essential ingredients. Year-round schools need to. 
know you are there and can be caMed upon at any time. Yet, you- must not. wait to be invited. 
You must, at times, anticipate the needs and concerns of year-round ' school s and become Involved. 
As year-round education implementation begins it is a time when curriculum supervl sors. mus t be 
.even more willing to share of themselve's, their time, and their talents to help schools make 
the best instructional decisions and to feel comfortable and knowledgeable in the implementation 
" of those decisions. ' « 

Good planning Is a Key ingredient that can be guided by the curriculum specialist. You 
^must know the year-round situation and then be able to adapt the curriculum to the long- and 
'short-range plans of a school. An essential role of the curriculum specialist will be that. of 
helping school personnel look at the educational process. ' . « 

. Year-round education will stimulate individualized instruction as well as team teaching 
and mul ti-aged * grouping . The greatest strength of 'year-round education will be In its flexi- 
bility and the potential to meet various needs through many differing implementation plans. ^ The 
move toward i nd I v idua 11 za t ion will require careful record- keeping and development of a 
sequential and continuous progress curriculum. The nature of this curriculum must offer much 
flexibility. Ideas must be generated and developed by teachers. Curriculum supervisors must 
have the background and knowledge to become facilitators for this program change growing out 
of teacher concerns. , , , - 

There is also- the danger that too many changes can come too fast. Curriculum personnel must 
understand and accept this. If we believe students have differing abilities we must recognize 
this about teachers and principals as well. Curr i cul um personnel must be flexible and accepting 
.in their work with schools. • • 

Good communication Is always complex. This is even more true In yeair-round education. At 
the same time, effective communication Is more essential than ever before. In year-round educa- 
tion there Is no beg I nn I ng : and no ending of school. New teachers might join a school staff at 
ainy time of year. As this happens, curriculum supervisors need to communicate with supportive 
contact and inservice opportunities. 

Corrfmun i ca t ion between groups of teachers vyho function at different times of the year Is 
important- In order that continuous progress can take place.. Schools Within a district who 
are operating with year-round education should also have an oppor tun i ty -to work together. Curri- 
culum -superv i sors can serve as facilitators to, help these communicative opportunities happen. 
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Thus, the effective year-round education curriculum supervisor must be an Individual, 
who has ^a good basic knov.'ledge of year-round education and who' can function as an available 
support agent to help schools plan and communicatei 



ELEMENIARV school hKiNCPPALS AND TCA^CHERS" 

Ms. Chrls^Short 
Teacher 
Mollala Grade School 
Moll'ala, Oregon 



One feels like a journalist as the questions come. What's it like to go in the summer? 
Is moving a problem? What about continued education for teachers? Is there greater reten- 
tion with shorter breaks? It became obvious that organizing the responses In some slick, ex-, 
nosltory form wou.ld be too time consuming and unnecessary. So what follows Is a brief descrip- 
tion of the responses to major aspects of the 45-15 year-round schedule as we experienced them. 

Instruction : Our 45*15 plan provides a shortened time schedule for lesson sequences. Teach- 
ers now think In time periods of three, . six or nine weeks In preparing units and their sequence of 
skills. The short-term goals become necessary as each track proceeds Independently throughout 
the year. Teachers feel a definite need to accomplish certain goals within a specific number of 
weeks. It^.mlght in reality be 1 1 tt 1 e d I f f erent * f rom a traditional system/but our staff feels 
as though the accountability has risen with the shorter periods of In-school time. .It could 
also be a phase of adjustment we are still experiencing. In either case, It does stimulate 
teachers to evaluate their sequence of units and goals for each. sess ion more critically. 

As for the students, learning has never been painless. We have performed no miracles here. 
But 'there is a definite relaxed attitude among students because they know a break Is within a 
reasonable length of time. We avoid that extreme tenseness that schools experience each spring 
dgrlng the last, month of school. • ^ , . ■ 

' positive aspect Is the students attitude upon each return. It's like the beginning 

of "^chobt- 1^1 1 over again. Eagerness to be back, to do well, to please Is demonstrated four 
times each year - not just one. This enthusiasm can last up to two weeks - time enough* to launch 
' a good nine-week period. 

Retention lubb is less with three-week breaks. This combined with the students' eagerness 
stimulates progress with most students. Their self-confidence seems somehow heightened by the 
perspective -they acquire In those three weeks. 

Mar;iy of the fifth throuqh ei^ghth graders return during their. break to help In primary and 
-Intermediate classrooms. It becomes a way to stay "where the action \s\] as well as contribute 
in a meaningful way - something kids need to experience more during the' junior high years. The 
practice has proved a valuable asset In primary and Intermediate classrooms and is often con- 
tinued when the older students return from vacation. 

Observation and Evaluations : Once a year evaluations "are required by law. In our system, 
the principals do this, - The number of teachers plus their other reispons I bl 1 i t i es (discipline 
and counseling) make the task enormous. The situation simply demands additional personnel, 
otherwise, we run the risk of "burning out" our . pr Inci pa Is . A counselor and/or a curriculum 
^'coordinator are possibilities for the future! 

- Parent-Teacher-Student Conferences : Thjs year vie have come up with a sat I sfactory .confer- 
■ ence schedule. One follows the first nine-week period, and the other follows the^thl rd period. 
Daring conference week, school Is dismissed early . This week Is also moving .tlme^ and the early 
dismissal is helpful. 
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We feel that. this is an adequate timetable in whiqh.to bring up any concerns, work cSn them, 
and evaluate the progress with the majority of students. Special problems are of course handled 
independently of the general conference schedule. 

^^Conferences are sequentially scheduled for a family with several children. An organizational 
task we find frustrating at best. One evening is scheduled to accommodate working parents. It . 
is. quite successful even though i t '^becomes a long day for teachers. 

Further School i ng ; . Further school ing Is limited because of obvious schedule conflicts. Two 
tracks offer convenient breaks for taking summer school classes and workshops. The district cur-- 
rently has a policy allowing one unpaid. term of absence tq, pursue-school ing. No tenure is re- 
quired to benefit from this arrangement. After five years in the district a year's leave is 
offered for School ing or travel-*,- unpaid of course. 

Oregon College of Education at Monmouth is cooperating during the summer by offering 
.three-week wor-kshops. Perhaps mo/e colleges will modify their summer programs toward this end. 
Ijntil that: befcomes a real i ty, night classes will remain the most common way to pursue post 
graduate work. 

Moving and Storage : Perhaps the mo.st verbalized aspect of YRE is the constant moving between 
rooms. It is easily the most inconvenient aspect. Temporary storage container^' are necessary. 
Ours were .poorly designed — a result of no teacher input .as to our needs. They are also communal. 
Each track only has one--not each teacher. 

There was much lamenting in the intermediate and primary levels because of the large store 
of persona] materials to be moved. The problems are being handled by sharing more things and 
simply streamlining one's mode of instruction — not necessarily at rhe'expense of quality. 

The actual process of moving out is done during the nornial school day with everyone's 
help. In.sdrnc cases oiu/ 20 minutes of the student * s" irtstruct ion time is needed." 

. o - 

Moving in is accomplished af tert.'S'chool and may take several hours or in some cases a week 
tp get fully set up. i- - - 

. ' " \ • ' . . ' - ■ - ■ 

Who one follows and what his or her instructional style is becomes very important. Problems 
still exist but, like the British, we seem to muddle through. 

Vacation .Schedules and Tracking : Vacation" and track schedul,es ar'e adj usted once a year. 
Parents .have the option to change. Teachers at each grade level and subject rr.atter area are 
allowed to work out changes among the/nselves — a happy situation for us and the admi n i s t ratur'^ . 

The distribution of students among the tracks is relatively even. 

After the first year of 45-15i most teachers and^ parents had definite ideas as to why their 
particular schedule was just great for them. As a consequence, few changes are made. But like 
in most situations the administrators and seniority cast the deciding votes in a deadlocked 
situation. 

Community Relations : The weakest aspect of our system is in community relations. At 
■present we have no- regular communication with the community. Our only contact with parents is , 
during conferencing and any such* notices that are sent with the students. Good PR is essential 
to a vital school program. It would be to our ' advantage- to develop a regular communication with 
the community, not only to enhance support of school progYaiT^mlng and b.udgets but also to in- . . 
crea.se community identity. " . 

We find the 45~15 plan 'accommodating many of our needs but presenting us wi.th. ample 
opportunities to say, "We sure have a lot of improving to do." 



' Mrs. Ruth Womack 
Principal of Julie Penrose Elementary School 
Colorado Springs School District 11 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 



In Penrose School , Colorado Springs School District No. 11, Concept 6 was begun because of 
an overcrowding situation. Concept 6 has allowed us to handle 1 ,050 students in a school built 
for 750. " • 

it has been necessary to 'do mcra detailed" planning admi r. ! ct rat i ve 1 y because a Concept '6 
school is compa^'able to running three schools in one. The, staff has also found it necessary 
to plan in detail so that all poss i bl e- teaming is charted well in advance. 

Communication is probably the single most important aspect and must be considered from the 
viewpoint of community, parents, teachers, and students. Communication with parents and com- 
munity has been done in a variety of ways, including coffees, large open meetings, PTA meetings, 
curr icul urn coffees , open houses, and parent-teacher conferences. 

Communication with teachers Is a.crnmpl ished with total faculty meetings when possible and 
with level coordinator meetings and team meetings held^ weekly . 

Student communication is facilitated through opening exercises held each nrarning for the 
entire student body tn the resource center. This enhances the feeling of a total school aware- 
ness rather than a pattern identity. Grouping -or the social studies, science, health, and 
art. arenas across patterns also make<^ for a feeling of school unityr Students also observe 
Track and Field Day, Christmas, Valentine, and Ha 1 loween part les throughout the year. Parent- 
teacher conferences, as well as personal notes from teachers to students are used. 



Mrs. Dottie Brenner 
Teacher at Vanderhoof Elementary School 
■< Jefferson County School Distr let R- i 

Arvad::, Colurado 

/ ■ ^ •• . . 

•< . . . 

Year-round education has presented to educators in Jefferson County School District one of 
the m6st challenging aspects of modern education. Our district, long known for Innovations, 
flexibility and versatility has attempted to put together a* sound cohesive year-round education 
program that v/Ill meet the needs of K-12. It Is presently being piloted in the Arvada West and 
Col umb t ne areas . ' 

Our year-round education program, known as Concept 6, divides the calendar into six terms, 
with four of those equaling a normal or traditional schon.j year. Students may opt for a fifth 
term. (The fifth tcrrri i <^ more remedial on the elementary. leveTand more enrichment or an op- 
portunity to graduate early on the secondary level.) ' 

• These terms are designated as Track A, B, and C. ■ ^ 

A - October 1 - February 9 B - June 3 - nr.fober'2 ^ Ct July 31\- December 3 

April 6 - July 5 ' December 2 - April 7 February 6 - June k 

SchtsJul i ny perhaps" has been our most time-consuming, ogre. WhI le there was little dif- 
ficulty In the buildings in the s.election of vacat ion t^atterns fOr the* teachers , the opposite 
holds true- for scheduling curriculum; (i.e., social studies, science, language arts, art, music 
and gym). Thls.prqblem was made cpmplex by our not having specific teachers assigned to Track B. 

Initially^ as a staff we had many staff meetings' to look at Concept 6 student enrollment in 
our building. Once numbers were fairly wel 1 . es tabi I shed , we tackled tf^e dilemma of Track B. 
This problem has become a focal point upon which all ^problems revert to~-an area of much concern 
to the teachers and administrators piloting the prbgram. This leads to the observation that if 
--^ -hooses to have vol up tee r enrollment in a year-round education program, there must be monies 
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allocated to cover necessary expenses. Otherwise vacation selection must be mandatory, 

Th\tlme and effort we have all put 1 nto schedul i ng has been timeless. We now face a new 
series or planning, eval^jation and change due to our enrollment decrease. However, the many 
rewards throughout our short duration on the pilot have made the effort worthwhile. The 
children retain far more than they did while on a traditional calendar year. Their attitude is 
positive and exciting and our "bonus 1 ea rn i ng sessions" have added yet another dimension in 
their educational process. 

In short, year-round education is like teaming and open-space — a great Hpal rnovc work, 
time, and effort — but the rewards make it worthwhile. 



Role dp the Non-Gertificated Person in a Year-Round School 

Mrs . Luree Wol f f ' 
Secretary at Cunningham Elementary School 
Cherry Creek School District 5 
Denver , Colorado 

Non-certificated personnel -- secretaries, clerks and classroom aides -- have a very 
involved role in the year-rcLsnd school just as they did i n the traditionarj school. They continue 
to be responsible for alj secretarial and clerical work, but their duties are expanded. 

The greatest expansion comes in the public relations role with the community. The secretary 
and the clerk must be very well informed on all facets of year-round education because they are 
constantly explaining some aspect. of the year- round opera t ion to parents and visitors, either by 
telephone or in person. Frequently the children will come to the office for information rather 
than asking the classroom' teacher. This role was very important in the initial implecnentat ion , 
and continues .to be very tfme-consuming since our community is very mobile and those new to year- 
^ round schools are constantly enrolling. 

Aside from the communication involvement in the Ini'tial implementation, the office staff 
also worked with parents. and an aide in dividing the community into four geographic areas that 
would be balanced both by number of students and grade levels within each track. The office 
staff designed a family census card which was sent to the community and returned to the office. 
With this card, each child was marked on the map by a pin color-coded for his grade level. 

For' schedul ing purposes, these geographical groups were called tracks. A, B, C, and D. 
Students of each of the four tracks were scheduled to attend school for ^5 class-da'ys (9 weeks) 
and then go on vacation for 15 class days (3 weeks). The tracks always stay in the same order* 
^ of rotation with three tracks In school and one track oa vacation. 

A master calendar was printed' showing each track in a different color. This calendar was 
designed so that days in school, vacation day?, and holidays were indicated for the entire school 
year for all four tracks. Individual track calendars-were printed and given to each family. 

The next step was to get; all children pre- reg i s tered and assigned to a track. Pre-regis- 
tration packets were, sent home with the students and returned to school before classes ended in 
June. In early July, team leaders from the staff met and assigned children to classes and areas. 
The office staff assigned children to tracks based on the boundaries that had been decided by 
• the community group.. . ' 

Also during July, the secretary and clerk pinned a second map for transportation personnel. 
A route supervisor spent several days at Cunningham laying out bus routes and stops to- accommodate 
the four tracks. By August 1, registration packets were ready to be mailed to parents. They 
.included individual track calendars, c'lass assignments', and bus stop information. Classes for 
• Colorado's first Year-Round School began Septembo^r 5, 1972. We still use the same registration 
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procedure — pre- regi strat ion in MaV and track calendars, class assignments ^nd bus stops deliver' 
ed to parents before the new school year begins in July. 

As we moved into our first year of the year-round school calendar, our first concern was 
how to record student attendance in our building ^d report it to the district office so that 
the attendance reports to the state included children on all four tracks. We do this by record- 
fng attendance by track and grade or level in our attendance" books. Then, wfe report the at- 
tendance of students for three tracks^'at a given time and for the fourth track three weeks later 
when they return from vacation for a 'composite attendance number to be reported to the state. 

A secretary and clerk in another year-iound school in Cherry Creek, in thelj second year 
of the ^5~15 calendar, devised a tfack attendance card for each student. This is definitely an 
improvement over the attendance books Cunningham presently uses. Th i s • attendance card will be 
used by all three elementary schools on the year-round calendar in Cherry Creek next year. 

A form with the expected return date is sent hoTme with each student going "off tracks- 
reminding parents thei,r children are to return to school three weeks later. These forms are made 
up In' the office and prepared by aid^s in the ins'tructional areas. Even though this is an added 
chore, it is especially helpful for parents of new students. 

The office types a Parent-Teacher bulletin that is sent home with all students in school 
the day before a track lcjvii:> for vacation — tracks, usually end on a Friday. The bulletin is 
sent home with the incoming track on the day they return from vacation usually a Monday. 
This ScjMic routine is used for sending all types of sc.hool information home to parents. 

On-going-commun icat ion wi th parenLs> continues to be a major role played by clerical personnel 
The mobility of the student population at Cunningham places an increased responsibility on both 
the secretary and the clerk to explain the ^5"15 concept to parents new to the community. 
We have had 200 new students and 1 90. WJ thd rawa 1 s since August 5> 197^' 

Teachers and aides may choose from a variety of contractual options and must have, indivi- 
dual calendars marked before contracts can be written in the district personnel :office. These 
calendars are marked by teachers and aideS'^and given to the secretary. Each calendar must be 
checked for accuracy, copied for the. office file and forwarded to the personnel office. This 
additional responsibility is not a function of the traditional school secretarial role. Any 
changes made during the year requires that the whole process be repeated. School clerks and 
secretaries in a ^5^15 year-round school wbrk 12-month assignments with scheduled vocations. 



Mr?. Donna Gerboth 
Secretary at Arvada West High School 

Jefferson County School District R-1 v 
Arvada West High School 

ArvaHa, Colorado ' • 

Concept 6 year-rdlind school has a pattern in wh-ich students are in three tracks going to 
school four guarters out of six. Vacation patterns for each track are at oppos i te- ends of the 
calendar, with the result of approximately 1/3 fewer students in school at any one' time. After 
official acceptance of the Concept 6 plan of year-round school was given by the Jefferson County 
Board of Education, secretaries worked along with administrators, in preparing family intent forms 
on the track they wuuld choose. (Each in Jefferson County Concept 6 schools was given 

a choice of track whi'ch created problems of unequal quarter enrollments from the start c^f the 
program.) When the intent forms were gathered and tracks tabul ated students, then had to make 
a choice pf courses for four quarters in order for master schedules to be built by the depart-' 
■ ment cha 1 rmen . , ' 

Teachers at Arvada West High School had. been working for several years in preparing thei.r 
courses to be taught in quarter segments, each course with a title- and description. It then 
became a secretary's responsibility to arrange these listings and descriptions in booklet forfn 
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for distribution to. every student. This involved considerably more courses than in previous 
years, and we found ourselves with over 300 courses offered. Tabulating the courses has been a 
considerable, task, but each department had to know how many students to expect in each quarter 
of the six. A new master schedule must be set up each quarter. These are made available to 
all teachers and to the administration. • 

Coitimun i cat ions to the parent and student has been of an urgent nature. Prior to each 
registration, material must be sent to each family, so the student will know just what courses 
will be offered and when. It has been* importarit for the parents to understand the procedures 
and changes made under Concept 6."- For several years, students have been on a college-tvpe 
schedule in which they chose their own courses from those which were being offered ^»nH had the , / 
ava i 1 able space. Secretaries have worked closely with odministratprs to understand each step, 
so that all could be accomplished. . ^ . . • ' . 

Records must be kept of the teacher days used for mini-courses and of the tracks each 
teacher-will be in school^. Secretaries, administrators, counselors, and librarians are taking 
their vacation days throughout the year. A record must be kept individually of these days by 
the secretary .in charge of payroll. Registration for classes, collection of fees, and student 
schedules require new records beinjg kept for each quarter. Knowing when a student is in or out 
of school and the track he is on has been a responsibility of secretaries. One of the most impor- 
tant added tSsks has been the maintaining of student records, so it can be determined how many 
credits a student has acquired and when he is eligible for graduation. Arvada. West hiigh School 
wi I 1 .have two graduation ceremonies this year--one on April' 10 and another on June 6. A pro- 
cedure for evaluating Concept 6. in different areas has also been establ ished. Th i s , requ i res 
extra record-keeping and forms to be filled out at the end of each quarter, 

A new system always brings with it new problems, and year-round s»-mOo1s are no exception. Be- 
cause. schooj is on a continuing basis, the procedure for ordering supplies and'books has been 
changed, and much has been done on the "trial and error" basis. this first year. We feel conf[- 
denf the second year will be much less painful in accomplishing the needs of the school as they 
arise. Also, teachers' qualifications are checked and rosters are made of subjects each are 
allowed to teach under, North Central accreditation. This is necessary so the principal will 
knov; who he can use to teach in another department when the need arises. , 

Since teachers only meet students 172 days in regular classes, an adjustment of days, as re- . 
quired by the Board of Education, is being channeled into mj n i-cou rses . Teachers are involved with 
these min i-*courses for one week of each vacation period, and the courses offered to students who. 
are on s imi 1 ar vacat ion patterns. A mini-course catalog was prepared, listing courses for credit 
and non-creciic and. given out , to students, so they could take advantage of these enricl|ment or 
remedial courses. The courses offered have been quite extensive and beneficial to students. 

^ Secretaries in the schools in 'Jefferson County work 205 days a year. The time has not been 
lengthened for year-round/ school , so, their days have to be coordinated in order to have all work 
covered all year. This has created Some* problems in getting the work accomplished. Coordination 
of many areas of work has to be done", i.e., mailboxes (who is here and who » not), scheduling 
evaluation time foY teachers, maintaining sponsorship of clubs, changing department chairmen, 
music concerts each quarter, anc}- s tudents scheduled into classes on their off-quarter. 

Custodians have had to -adjust their work year. Rooms must be thoroughly cleaned during the 
.light enrollment quarter, or a class is asked to move outdoors for a couple of days during nice 
weather. 



Mrs. Nancy Klein 
- Teacher' Ai de -at Russell Junior High School 
* Colorado Springs School District 11 

Colorado Springs, Colorado 

A paraprofess ionaj has the option of either working four sessions with two eight-week 
vacations, taken separately, or six sessions with two weeks' vacation. Working days are based 
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on the total number of days .each session must cantain to meet the total number of days a student 
must attend school A teacher aide works through the three-day weekends and spring break. Nor- / 
mally, the two weeks at Christmas are cut short by one to two days. I opted to go yea --round, / 
and I'h.ave ten days of v'acaUon which can b6 taken after June. 1. the. starting date of my contract. 



The 'duties of a junior high year-round pa rap rofess.i ona 1 are not any different than those ojt 
*a traditional pa raprof ess i ona 1 , except that I go through the beginning and end of the session, 
six tines instead of once or twice a year as I would in a traditional school. I am a science 
teacher aide, and thls'-means chemicals, equipment, books, and new curriculum must be resuppl ie?d 
ever-y session. ^ ■ / 

/ ' ^ ■ ' ■ . . / 

fv*/ice a month vje have release days where the periods are cut short and school is dismissed 
by 1:00 p.m. This gives us time to get all the necessary materials ready for the up-coming/ 
session. Once a year in February we order -all the equipment, chemicals, and books that v^e yvi 1 1 
need for the entire 12 months. Paper, pencils, tape, etc., are items that present no problem 
because they can be or'deredtweekl y. f rom the school warehouse. / 

Tbe Science department' h^^s developed a filing system that enables it to keep a contipunus 
report on each student. These fl.led index cards contain student's vi taT' s tat i s t i cs as wall as 
information on the session he was in school, the science course he is taking, his grades; and 
his teachers. As a classroom aide, I teach the-same subject at 1 e2'=?t' tw i ce a year.. It /is pos- 
sible- to ready yourself for the s-econd session by doubling the amount of equipment you will need 
during the first session. When you teach the same subject within two sessions, you are' able to 
.'iron out all the bugs within a 'five-month period. / ' 

At any given time, you may 'have to aid an i n tersess ion , post-session or presession. These 
post- and presessions are offered every session, while the intersessions are offered in the middle 
of a 'session If the teacher requests such an arrangement. These sessions offer students a wide- 
range of topics to choose from, like a camping trip to the Sand Dunes or a math-he 1 p group which 
I taught- during a post-session. 



Parent Involvement in the Year-round School Concept 

Mrs. Syd Joseph 
Pres i dent 

Colorado CongVess of Parents and Teachers, Inc. 
Denver, Colorado 



The year-round school is not a new idea in education. Attempts to start them began in 
the early I800*s in cities like New York and Chicago to help non-Engl ish speaking immigrants in 
their studies by lengthening their instructional year. p 

In the "good old days" life was simpler; school structures and school schedules were simple 
. too. They seemed to answer all the needs of the children of that day; they didn't have to deal 
v/ith our changing society or even have to prepare for it. .. . ^ 

Today, the pace of change is great - new instructional methods are continual 1 y being intro- 
duced Ihto the classroom: innovations are taking place everywhere but in the school scheduling. 
Most children still attend school according to a paitern based on agricultural work habits " fall 
vyinter, and spring; Monday through Friday, for a set time each day. 

A baby born 70 years ago is hardly recognizable as the sen i or c i t i zen of today. As a child, 
grows and changes, so does the society in which he lives. It is reasonable to presume that that 
. child vyould.be more comfortable, happier, and closer to" fulfillment of potential if his progress 
andgrowth kept up v/ith society and its technology. But it isn't working that way. 

Many individuals feel that one of the ways to keep up with the changing times, is to throw 
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away the stereo-type school with the stereotype classroom and give children, during their formal 
years of education, a broader exposure to fields of study; to increase career education and to 
work with children so that they can make purposeful use of their leisure time in later years. 

• Parents are becoming aware of the need for increased quality "'in education and the. equality 
of educational opportunities,^ and as we discover these individual needs in learning, the more we 
are asking for the school systems to provide flexibility in the school program in terms of curri- 
culum' con terit , instructional process, place of study, and better use of time. And time is 
where parents and teachers get frustrated. Until we can correlate the use of time of the stu- 
dents in the schoo^ ♦'O the corresponding changes >n the life styles of ou'* ^^-ciety, brought 
about by techn I log i ca 1 change and social needs, we will face the pros and cons of the need to 
change the concept of the school year and the tradition of time. • ' . • 

The skyrocketing school costs, rising enrollments, increased taxpayer resistance to proposed 
school bond Issues and public criticism of the educational system is beginning to force some 
school boards and administrators to explore and experiment with year-round plans. There are 
Parents and. teachers who. are pleased with the plans; there are parents and teachers wha are 
reluctariL to cooperate In Implementing the plans. '* . 

It takes careful advanced planning, thoughtful admin is.trators , and frequent communication 
among the administrators, .teachers, parent and students to make a year-round plan work. 

. ^ . . 

John McLain in his. book, YEAR-ROUND EDUCATION, states,>'Our society has become lock 
stepped and stereotyped in our thinking about the use of time. Our lock-stepped schedul-es of 
our children in school prevent us from thinking creatively about hovi to apply time as a com- 
modity to deal with many of our Societal problems; changes -On our time schedules and life 
styles can save our soc iety and billions'of do Mars a year and help solve basic soc I al- and 
environmental problems in. ways that money cannot buy. The time is now and the time and the 
place to begin is the Suliool." ' . ' 

Pros and cons of parents In year-round school. 

1. ' Parents should be involved from the time first thoughts are given to' the year- 

round school . ' , 

2. Parents should be presented all plans to help make choice of plans to use. 

3. Students should be informed of plan. 

All plans or tracks should be thoroughly explained to students and parents — 
evfen walked through the tracks. 

-> 

5. ^Students and parents should understand YRS; too much misinformation is -given out 
about YRS by parents and students who only know parts of the program. 

6. Students should be on speakers bureau to help sell the YRS story. 

7. There, should be continuous participation on parent-student projects in qrder to see 
that the work does not get lost during the summer. 



Mrs. Janet Tczap . 
^. Parent 

Jefferson County, Colorado 

Many areas of Jefferson County are experiencing rapid growth. In order to house the influx 

of students, w6 had several options available: double sessions; busing; passing large bond, 

issues, adopting a YRE plan. It is important that alternatives are studied, priorities determined, 
and then decisions made. . . 
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When originally studying VRE plans, seve ral - cons i derat i ons were of- top priority: K-12 
•program; fami ly un I ty ; release of 33-I/3 of student enrollment. For these reasons , Jefferson 
County . des 1 gned a plan to f J t its areas needs. , 

A year after implementation of our Concept 6 plan, several pros and cons became obvious. 
The pros are: "bonus learning sessions"; multiple entry dates for ki nderge-ten ; greater oppor- 
tunities for accelerated and remedial programs; fifth quarter classes; less 1 earn i ng- loss ; 
no "end of school" syndrome; fewer retentions; less overcrowding. The cons are: break with 
tradition; SRecia 1- education classes not aval lable to all tracks. 

Parent involvement is a must. It is of paramount importance to the success of any YRE plan 
■that. the school district has informed, responsible citizens and parents involved in all stages-^ 
planning, implementation, and evaluation. 



Thom Fou 1 ks ^ 
Parent and 
County Commiss ioner of El Paso County 
•. ' ^ Colorado Springs, Colorado 

!n 1S68, the four Foulks children were among 1,^00 children attending an. elementary school 
whose central, plant had been designed for 650 children and was surrounded by portable classrooms. 
The school liad a complex schedule which combined elements of extended-day, split-session and 
divided-day modes vjith three-day-a-week classes for some subjects. A television news documentary 
on overcrowded schools centered its attention on the school , showing "The Bulge in the School- ^ 
house- Door." ^ i " 

The attention gave public impetus to construction t/ond issues for new school construction 
^in northeast Colorado Springs, prime impact area of the 1 966-72' growth which saw the city labeled 
as the seventh-fastest growing urban, a rea -i n the Nation.l 

The same "bulge" in student population kept moving ahead , however , carrying the Foulks 
children with it. The Deak, for ihem, came with Tom, Jr., being bused more than eight miles to 
- a senior high school, Kathy and Joe enrolled in the year-round pilot program junior, high school, 
• and Danny walking- only three blocks to one of the t rad i t ipna 1 -schedul e elementary schools built 
by one of the bond issues. The family missed its usual summer vacation one year because of the 
difficulty of meshing school schedules into the family schedule, along with the job schedules of 
both parents. 

"'"^ Another tel ev i s ion news documentary, "Year-Round School: The Answer?" filmed arourrd the 
1972 Fourth National Seminar on Year-Round Education in San Diego, was widely shown in the Colorado 
Springs ^rea on television and before civic groups. It helped pave the way for acceptance of the 
concept . 

Kathy, still. facing a high school change, has decided she likes the year-round schedule. 
Joe will not have known anything else since leaving elementary school, and he has benefited 
^ academically by continuing classroom work through one of his vacation periods. Danny, still. on 
a traditional schedule, is mentally prepared for the transition. Tom, "Jr., after "stopping-out" 
for a year, is headed for the University of Colorado at Colorado Springs. Mone seem to have 
sustained harm to their education from serving as societal guinea pigs in one of the most signi- 
'f leant changes In lifestyle any family or community can undergo. 

Foulks still supports the year-round concept, strongly advocated in the television programs 
noted above, both of which he wrote, filmed, and narrated. 
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The Effect of YRE on the Local Church PrograKi 



The Reverend Wesley M. Hansen 
Pastor of Littleton Baptist Church 
H.! tt leton , . Colorado 



1.^ ADVANTAGES it may have: ' ' . 

A. Would* minimize the summer attendance slump; 

B- Could aid the growing church in better sr*ace -jtilization if a certain percentage 
are away on vacation at a given time: 

C. 'A winter camping program may be possible at other than the holiday season; 

D. Some churches presently close down in the summertime - YRS may force them to open 

? ■ the! r doors . . ' - 

M- PROBLEMS it may present: 

A. Vacation Bible School, traditionally held in the summer, would be wiped out; 

B. Many church emphases such as- fall promotion, fall leadership training programs, etc., 
w'ould have to be restructured; 

C. YRS -could contribute to family breakdown by the public school acting more continu- 
ously as babysitter; 

D. Could greatly hamper the summer church camping programs; many churches have invested 
thousands of dollars in camp facilities;' 

E. Some S^jnday School materials have their series geared to three quarters, and non- 
series related materia] 15 tauyht in the summer; would require vast expenses- in 
overhaul of material; 

F. When not all districts are on the.^ame program it works havoc with the church 
program because the church is attended by people of different school districts; 

G. Youth programs (Awana, Boys Brigade,, Scouts etc. ) are based on the traditional 
school system and often do not meet during the summer; ■ ' 

H. , YRS would adversely affect the program of the small church more than that of the 
- 1 arge church . ■ ■ " 

! ! . RANDOM COMMENTS: 

A. . Necessity, is the mother of invention; if churches are too rigid to adapt,' they may 

be too dead to be useful; . 

B. The economic trend in general, and the gasoline shortage in particular,, may cause 
more s tay- at- home "vacat ions , in whir^" ccrb" it would be hard to predict the effect 
of YRS on church att^^ndari'-e; 

C. When a subject is taught is not of so much concern to churches as what is taught; 
the YRS is of little concern to many churches because they are starting their own 
sclioo 1 s . ^ , ' ' . . 



Year-Round School and the Personnel Office 

Robert Hampson 
Admi n i s trat i Assistant, Personnel Services 
Colorado Springs School District 11 

Colorado Springs, Colorado . 



°' \3hen the decision was.\made to plac^ two of our schools in Colorado Sorings on the year- 
round schedule, the immediate concern for the Personnel Off ice vyas staffing the schools. Phil- 
osophically, staff members were to be treated in such a way that they would not be penalized in 
any way for working In the year-round program and by .the 'same token they would not receive 
special benefits over and above other employees in the tradifional program. 
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V7e have .negotiated agreement v/lth the local teachers association so we met with the asso- 
ciation and worked out procedures which both parties felt were fair to all teachers involved. 
The following procedures were developed: 

1. Teachers working more than the traditional 182-day work year would be paid 1/182 of 
the traditional salary for each day worked. 

2. Sick leave would be determined on a pro-rated basis depending on the number of days 
taught . . . ' - 

3v Teachers under contract for 182 days wouJ.d not be involuntarily assigned more than 182 
days or less than 182 days. • . 

The method of payment was to be v/orked out between the staff of the schools involved 
^and the Payroll Department. Those teachers who begin teaching in the middle of the 
'summer will receive 1/2^ of their pay on August 1, 11 equal monthly payments, and 1/2^ 
again the following August 1, Teachers beginning with the September session would be 
paid in the same manner as traditional teachers. 

' 5. Stipends for extra-curricular duty'such as intramurals, band d i rector , ett. / woul d be 
pro-rated for extra time based on the traditional year stipends. 

These are a few of the procedures we more or less negotiated within the framework of the 
agreement already existing. In , addition to. i tems above, v/e decided to keep our elementary 
teachers with their group of students. When the students are on vacation, the teacher would 
also be on vacation. This more or less limited elementary teachers to the same number, of days 
as the , traditional year. Junior high teachers would be permitted to work five of the six ses- 
sions, approximately 210 days if the scheduling permitted it- 

The same procedures for salary, sick leave, etc., apply. to building administrators and 
classified personnel. Principals and assistant principals were assigned 220 work days. Most 
of the cl ass i fied were given twelve-month assignments with the same benefits as other twelve- 
month claasiffed employees. In some instances, extra help could be employed for just one 
session when needed. This would be true for both certificated and classified employees. 



Research and Evaluation 

Dr. David >J. Parks 
Assistant Professor of Educational Administration 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University 
Bl ackburg , -V i rg i n I a 



The'purposes of this panel v/ere (I) to review the general process of planning and imple- 
menting an evaluation procedure for a year-round program, (2) to examine major controversial 
issues surround Ing" the evaluation of year-round programs, (3) to explore ways of collecting • 
data on academic achievement and attitudes, and {k) to discuss ways of reporting results to 
various publ i cs . 

A\ general model of the process of planning and implementing an evaluation procedure v/as 
reviewed. The components of the model Included (1) the identification and clarification of • 
the specific objectives of the year-round program, (2) the. identification and clarification of 
the potential -side-effects of Implementing the program, (3) the selection of specific criterion 
variables for each identified objective and potential side-effect, (^) the establishment of 
level of acceptable performance for each criterion variable, (5) the establishment of a time 
Vinefor the collection of all data, (6) the establishment and implementation of a plan to gain 
the support of the people affected by the evaluation plan, (7) tjie collection of data, and (8) 
the reporting of data. A set of questions, cited in the Jefferson County, Colorado, evaluation 
plan, which may be useful in identifying objectives and side-effects was presented and discussed 



The controversial issues section focused upon the political milieu in which evaluators 
perform and the potential and real impacts of this environment upon the outcomes of the evalua- 
tion. The panel cited evaluation reports containing examples of failure to consider negative 
findings in drawing conclusions, reporting findings unrelated to- object i ves-^ reachi |ig for some- 
thing on which to claim success, selective repprtJng, and 'overse 1 1 i ng the^ benefits of programs. 

A report on the Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University year-round schools at- 
titude project was presented. This project, when completed, will have available for distribu- 
tion through the National Council on Year-Round Education a battery of instruments! to measure the 
•ttitudes of teachers, administrators, students, board members, and parents. Each instrument 
will have b&en checked for reliability', and evidence of vali,dity will be provided. At present, 
only the i ns trument . for teachers has been developed. Dr. Paul Rice prepared the instrument by 
reviev/ing and combining the commendable aspects of attitude surveys of school districts across 
the country. The instrument was tested with 5^*5 teachers in 103 year-round schools and was found 
to measure four attitude constructs: (1) Calendar/Program, (2) Administration, (3) Student 
Welfare,, and {k} Teacher Welfare. 

The measurement of attitudes through newspaper analysis was discussed, and a brief review 
of a study, of newspaper clippings on year-. rounu education in California, conducted by David J. 
and Donald E. Parks, was presented (''The Polarization of YRS Interest Groups in Callfornia-- 
The Honeymqon is Over!" (The Yea r- Rounder ,' 3 (Winter, 1975), l"^)- Although this unobtrusive' 
method of measuring constituents' attitudes has limitations, thfe panel felt that it does provide 
a gross gieasure of how particular groups of people feel about year-round programs. ■ 

■ 'The final topic presented* by the panel covered the form and content of reports to the various 
publics interested in year-round programs. The panel Indicated that technical reports shoul-d' 
be provided to d i s t r i ct admi n I s t ra tors , teacher^, and interested professionals across the country. 
A les5 technical descriptive report should a.lso be prepared and made available to parents, stu- 
dents, board members, and interested laymen who request it. This report would present the 
results of the evaluation using graphs and easy-to-follow narra^tlve. Regardless of the format, 
the panel agreed that the results should.be communicated In an intellectually honest way. 



Year-round School and ScHboL Activities 

Ray Bal 1 
Commi ss ioner ^ 
Colorado High School Activities Association 
Aurora, Colorado 



There should be no problems connected with interschool activities for schools which choose 
to use a year-round plan of building use. There. are problems, however, created for some of, the 
students who attend tjiese schools. 

Interschol as t ics , and especially athletics, are so traditionally and un i versal I y "catagor i zed 
in "seasons" that It becomes almost impossible to see, as an example, football being played at 
any time other than In the fall. Not that some seasons cannot be shifted in order to accommodate 
Jthe year-round school concept, but it appears, at least in the foreseeable future, that only a 
Very small percentage of the high schools in the United States, and certainly in the state, 
v/ill go to the year-round school. " , . 

Therefore, student^ who v/ish to participate in selected activities must. If they wish to 
play i n terschol as t i cal ly ,' choose to attend school when these activities are in progress. Their 
other choice will be to still participate in these activities during their vacation period, but 
this choice has many obvious- disadvantages and In most cases is not palatable to the student. 

The student then, who attends the year-round school, is forced to make some difficult choices 
assuming he is allowed to make the choice, or assuming the school plan is flexible enoAjgh to 
a I low- a choice. OO 
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Perhaps, as year-round schools become more numerous , the emphasis of the Interscholas t ic 
program may be shifted to one of the /intramural athletics. -In that way, each, school could set 
its ovm seasons in each sport and control the use of its facilities. Intramurals are a very 
possible solution in the larger schools, and it does seem to be the large school s 'wh i ch are con- 
sidering or entering into the' year- round school concept. 

At this time it appears that traditional i n terschol as t ic athletic seasons are firm and will 
not be changed to accommodate the relatively small percentage of high schoo I s -wh i ch are looking 
at or participating in a year-round school concept. Schools v;hich will be on year-rotund plans 
■will be forced to make some con cess ions- to students Who wish to participate in specific activities 
Schools will also have to cooperate vyith certain recreation districts when formulating programs, 
especially if the school and recreation districts are sharing facilities, tertain rules and 
regulations relative to individual participation and eligibility may need to be altered slightly. 

The trans itibn to the year-round school can be made without much, d i f f 1 cul ty by the school, 
bu,t the shift to the year-round school can be traumatic to the student who wishes to be included 
in athletics or other interschool competition and activities. These students and their problems 
must be seriously considered before any sys tem -chooses to solve their housing problems by keeping 
thei r school s open all year. 



-Board Members Look at the Continuous School Year Plan 

ojames D. B i ng 1 e 
Former School Sodrd Member 
Valley View Public Schools 
Plainf iel d, I 1 1 i no i s 
and 

Board Member, National Council on Year-Round Education 



' In the nearly 7 years f romdevelopment of the concept of the Valley View 43-15 Continuous 
School Year Plan in 1968 and 5 years since its implementation on June 30, J970, resid^^nts of 
the school district have^had numerous excellent opportun I t I es to- express their collective dis- 
pleasure v;ith the changed system if they so desired." For example. In the seven f^-leqLions for 
school- board mepibers held since the development of 45-15i not a single anti A5-15 candidate 
has even run, let alone been victorious. (In fact. In the crucial 1970 election, the Incumbent 
school, board members ran unopposed, an unprecedented situation in the Valley V I ew ti i s t r I ct . ) . 
Perhaps the reason for this is that public opinion surveys have' cons i s ten tl y shown that the 
^5-15 plan has an over 8O percent support level in the Valley View community. In addition, 
several large school referenda have been successfully passed In the district. Although the 
referenda were only peripherally related to 45-15, unhapplness with the A5"15 plan would 
certainly have been shown by a negative vot^, since this is traditionally the way the public 
expresses its feeling on any Issue. 

Thus we ^ee that year-round education does not have to be a controversial issue but, 
with the right approach, can become an accepted way of life. Although 45-1.5 was designed for 
just one particular school district, there i s' no doubt that It has applicability for other dis- 
tricts as well. At the present time over 50 school districts aroun.d the country -have imple- 
mented this plan, the most v;idely accepted form of year-round education. 

As a former s'Chobl board member, I vyould offer a few words of advice Ltiose who would 
consider It elsewhere: . 

1. Allow plenty of time. At least one and per[iaps two years should be allowed from the 
first consideration of the plan until its implementation. There are many details, each of which 
mus t be resolved before that first day of school under the new system. 

2. Let the community help you. make the decision. Go to the public with the alternatives, 
v;hich are usually: costly building progra.ms. If you have the bond I ng 'power ; doubl e • sess Ions ; 
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50 or more children in a classroom; or some form of year-round schools. You will be surprised 
how rapidly the community will agree that year- round schools may be the best solution. . 

3* Don't let your school administration scare you off* In our district, we were and are 
blessed wlt-h an administration that. Is not afraid . of change when change is necessary. But our 
research has shov/n that It Is often school administrators who have In the past dragged their 
feet over school calendar reform because it will mean much worl<. and effort on their part., 

h. Involve your teachers. Year-round school will be 
It promises to be of great financial benefit" to them. 'Let 
and scheduling; In fact, Insist on it. 

5. Keep the public informed. Once you decide to adopt a year-round school* system, don't 
stop communicating. Let everyone • know as each step down the road is tal<en towards that first 
day of school. It Is of vital importance to retain the confidence of the public. 

Certainly, the transition to year-round schools in the Valley View District was not per- 
fect,^ and yet It was smoother than most of us thought possible. We feel that the transition 
v/as accomplished so satisfactorily because It was a team effort -- board administration, teachers, 
and public -- all working together for the good of the children. That is the only way It can 
succeed. ' ' , 



a big change In their lives and yet 
teachers participate In the planning 



John 1. Wiman ... 
President of Board of Education 
^ Colorado Springs School District 11 ' 

Colorado Springs, Colorado 

Colorado Springs School District 11 has a K-12 program.^ ft is currently a district of 50 

schools (35 grade schools, 10 junior high schools, and 5 high schools) with some 35jOOO children. 

The latest additions are a senior high and a junior- high just being completed and to be opened . . 
In the fall of 1975^ ■ 

Ay experience with year-round schools began several yisars ago with a curiosity as -to why 
school buildings were not used on a 12-month basis. I attended a ntjmber of regional and national 
meetings, on the subject of year-round schools. The one common element to be found In every 
success story was a PROBLEM which had to be solved. Every school system that had any success 
• in breaking out of traditional schedul ing :and going to a year-round basis was faced with a severe 
problem such as overcrowding, financing, immediate shortage of new school buildings or something 
similar. In addition, each successful district had done a f a r-above~average job In public rela- 
tions with Its community regarding the specific problem or problems and also had done its 
homework regarding staff enthusiasm for a change to year-round schools. 

. It "became Increasingly apparent" to our board and administration that the growth In one 
portion of our district was outstripping our ability to- build new schools. A decision was made 
' that year-round schools or one of the traditional alternatives such as busing, double sessions, 
or extended sessions would be necessary. 

Our, then. Deputy Superintendent of Schools, Dr. Calvin Frazier, undertook the responsibility 
to oversee and coordinate the selection of principals v/ho in turn worked v/ith him afTKJng the total 
s'laff to build understanding and enthusiasm for staff Ing .tfie schools which would be changed. 
OUr board was fortunate in having p^ersonnel who accepted this job. readily and carried it out-,^ 
most successfully. Dr. , Frazier, and those., who worked with him, spent many hours, In fact many 
months, working with the part , of the Community that would be affected, In expl ai n i ng. the year- . 
round concept and comparing the pros and cohs to. the other tradltl'ona) solutions. It would be 
difficult to' overemphasize the need for a strong publ Ic relations effort so that the families 
and children, to be involved would have a positive attitude toward year-round scheduling. 

The initial two-year trial period is nearly completed and , to date, has certainly been a 
success In our district. The most common complaint comes from families who have one child In a 
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year-round school and another child at a different school level in a traditional schedule. 
Another objection concerns the fact that many compan ies' and the Federal Government often 
transfer employees during the summer months. This could be in the mi'ddle of a school year 
for a student on the year-round schedule. 

Our .board was aga i n . faced wi th a need for a decision this spring with regard to the same 
rapidly growing area of the district. had to decide whether to keep the two schools in 

question on the year-round basis and add additional schools to this plan or to do' extensive 
\ busing or possibly go to split sessions. The decision was made to add three more el ementary 
I schools and a new junior high school to the year-round concept i> The new senior high will be 
phased in two years from now. The senior high schogl was not added at the present ticQe be- 
cause, the board chose td allow the juniors and- seniors now in other hi'gh schools to have an 
option of whether to remain where they are or go to the new high school.' Thus the new school 
*wlll not have enough students for year-round scheduling for a couple of years. . ' ' 



School Business Managers i^n a Vear-Round School 

Ronald N. StrahanoskI . 
Business Administrator 
Valley V lew- Commun i ty Unit School District 
Bol ingbrook-Romeovi 1 le, Illinois 

^ear-round school immediately conjectures in the mijKi of business managers or fiscal coor- * 
d i nators : , ""^ 

1. What does it cost? . ' 

2. What are the jFi nanc I a 1 obligations? . , 

3. Hov; much work Is involved for the b.uslness manager? • 

4. What does It do to cash flow? 

5. Vihat a TP the ramifications for business offices? 

We'wi^ll attempt during this Session to answer such questions as posed above. We will con- 
sider the payroll operations of the year-round school. . D i scuss ion w i M be based upon" actual 
experiences and^w i 1 1 , dea 1 with a functional approach rather than the theory approach. ; 

Year-round school and the business off ic-ial sometimes are i.n conflict. Although most 
business officials work the year-rpund, the traditional school attendance plan did allow for 
somQ> Ijrea thing space during the'sunimer months. There was time, seemingly; to collect the so- 
called '•wits" of those in the .business office, do some planning for the coming school year, do 
the ordering, and get the old year cleaned up and out of the way. 

Year-round school finds- the buslne'ss office constantly engul fed In full activities, e.g., the 
ordering for a new year begins several months before the old, year is over. Thus, two years are 
going on at /the same time, two budgets co-existing. This may not be a problem with a small 
school district, but for one of substantial size it does cause a greater work load. 

Fiscal coordinators may question the feasibility of operating two budget years at the same 
time. Nevert|ialess, year-round school soon becomes a habit for' the business official. The 
business official adapts, rather rapidly, to the year-round mode of operation. In fact, year- 
rotund business operations become quite sii^ilar to everyrday operations of the business world. 

. Cash f low' bedomes a seridus problem when the school year begins,, in full force, July 1. 

Such\ problems as tax distribution and state aid. do not always begin flowing in the months of 

July\anc August. Tax anticipation Warrants or notes could be a necessary evil to cover cash 
flow 1^ rob 1 ems. , - r/ 



Year-round sclloo] and school bus i ness of f i c i a I s , in summary,« are compatible vyith the every- 
day life of the business world. Year-round business act i vi.t-ies simply mean a business manager 
has to bettep plan his own activities and the activities of the business office. Practical 
experience of year-round schools indicates "more can be done i f one knows each day. has to be 
accounted for in full." The nine-month syndrome vanishes once the full-year is in existence. 
The work day, month, year,. soon becomes routine. 

The transition from a . tradi tional school year to the year-round school becomes easier today 
due to the 'fact that many schools are switching over. Thus, there is more information available, 
as . through th i s ""cdnference , for the business operations personnel. 



School District Superintendents 

Dr. Gene Henderson . 
Superintendent of Francis Howell School District 
St. Charles, Missouri 
and 

Board Member, National Council on Year-Round Education 



The implementation and operation of year-round programs is an exciting and challenging' 
responsibility for superintendents. School' districts continue to jump in. and jump out of various 
ki nds of yea r-round calendars. The admi n i strat i ve- man-hours , the grief and sorrow, and the 
satisfactions of bringing a QOmmunity to think about practical and superior alternatives to 
that -old warhorse, the nine-month schedule, are worth their price. No one of the new schedules 
IS right for every community, just a^ the nine-month schedule is hot right for every community. 
The movement to date would indicate that the future holds more and more variation from the 
traditions of the - "iSt in calendaring. 

. . ■ . • ' ■ -i , 

All superintendents involved in. calendar changes probably agree that the work load involved 
IS greatly increased over the traditional schedule. Planning assumes an even larger -fole and It 
is necessary to beat out the nine-month thinking to avoid planning errors. The financial impli- 
cations have to be closely monitored. Every change brings opposition from each of the school 
publics. And since all superintendents are looking for ways to improve learning, there is 
the constant search for "hard data" upon which to base decisions for the future. 

Communication among administrators is very helpful since the search for Improvement Is 
common to all. The National Council on Year-Round Education serves supent-ntendents well In 
thi'S capacity. The annual gathering of thinking from the Nation is supplemented throughout the 
year by Counc M pub I i ca t ions . " Perhaps the Council will become more and more important as the • 
dearth of travel funds limits the visits to operational year-round programs by representatives 
from districts involved in feasibility studies. 
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School Public Rehati ons Perstonnel 



■ Dr. Ernest H. *Muel ler 
. Superintendent of Pennsbury School -District 
Fallsington, Pennsylvania 
and 

Board Mejnber , Nat iona I Counc i ] on Year-Round Education i 

' Forming the communications team : How do you do it? What form should it take? What sta^f 
training is required? Hov/ do you know if Mt's working? ..• ' • 

Inf ormation d i ssemi ndt ion : What information should be disseminated? Who should disseminate 
it? How should it be di'sseminated (technique)? Timing--when should it be disseminated? How 
do you bring all e lements along at the same pace (staff, students, community-, school board, legis- 
lators, press, etc,)? 

Decentrali zing P.R. respons i b i 1 i.t i es : Who should be responsible for what? How can you in- 
sure against the spread of misinformation? 

How do, you determine? : / Whom' you are listening to? Whom should you listen to? What are 
your publics saying? What are your publics hearing? - ^' 

■ • ■ ■ ^ ' . • . • 

How do you train people to. the no sell, no panacea approach? . ^ 

Applying the ^'controlled br i nkmansh i p" ..approach t.p P.R. and information dissemination: 
Sensitizing staff, students, community to a need; adeq.uate information dissemination to produce 
positive action^to implement the change and adequate Informat ion as to its actual implementation 
and I ts Impact , .. . 

Why have public relations? Do you have a choice? These questions are frequently asked 
but they have np foundation in logic, There is no choicd as to whether yau will or will not / 
have public relations. The only choice available is whether you will have good or bad public 
relations. Each day in each way that you act or do not act, you are developing a public impres- 
sion wh i ch. determi nes your public image and a program of p.ubltc relations. 

Among the requirements of a public relations program are to guage the opinions held by all 
groups that are significant tq you and to place yourselves in harmony with these opinions.. If 
you cannot do the above, you must modify those opinions. To do this, you must have the. potent i a 1 
for self-expression— clear, forceful, and continuous. = : . 

Some people think that P.R. is made up of th^' amount of newsprint used.- But it really is 
goodwill. The impressions made by an i ns t i tut i on .on its public and the resul ting^ opinion and 
action of the public constitute its good will. . ' , 

What factors are Involved in the development of good/bad will? There are history, aims, 
ideals, achievements, failures, services, needs, and plans for the future. All of the above 
enter into the publ ic ' s development of an opinion. 

History: How did the organization come into existence? Who founded it? What is the 
value of service performed, etc.? 

Aims: There is no substitute for aims. PvR. must have aims to succeed. 

Ideals: Give values to purposes. An. ideal is an aim that is widely admi/ed. It may not 
be achieved, but it must be striven for. 

Achievements and failures: "What the record discloses cannot easily be refuted. "By 
the! r works, you shall know them" is a time-'tested proverb; it is easier to have good P.R. 
with good works. Mistakes cannot be hid'den. They must be accounted for and corrections should 
be publicized. Although the P.R. program relies greatly on achievements, it is essential that 
this not be overdone. Allowance for error must be made. 



Services and disservices: The task for workers in P.R. is to select with care and insight 
enough of the desirable services performed by institutions so that an effective and appropriate 
case can . be made to the public. The "why" and "how" of it must be explained along with the "what" 
of it. . ■ • ■ ■ . ' . . > 

. . Needs: Organizational needs must be brought to the public's attention If understanding is 
to be accomplished. 

■.Publicity and press agents: Advertising knowledge of Important currents and developments 
within the fiefd all add to the P.R- program. Don't blow your horn too hard; moderation is 
be-st; save some for later; consistency i s important'. Stay away from the s 1 i ght-of-hand approach; 
sincerity, straightforwardness, and honissty, well-packaged, w?ll get you-further than all else. 
P.R.'s main effor.t should be designed to serve the public with realistic, accurate, fair, 
honest, responsible, open information. The P.R. man must look for activities and policies in 
the organization that are socially acceptable and deserving and in the public interest. 

How do you test your program? Are the current activities interesting? Informative? En- 
tertaining? Illuminating? Based on facts? y 

Holding the sustained interest' of the publi-c is difficult. Juraan- 'interest, acts of courage, 
acts of kindness, outstanding research, etc., ^re al 1 jD-f-^^p-abHlc interest. 

People' like to learn new thJjigs-,-^e^^eci a 1 1 y abouf services to them- -how the services will 
help them, reduce the I r^^cperrS'esT dec rease Lneir labor, etc. 




Ejrt^Ln^t^rfnrrien t breeds good will, and good will is the goal of publ ic relations. Hence-v 
•tainment is good P.Ro Use it to the pest advantage on the right occasions. Carefully- 
planned and staged e.ntcrta 1 nmen t can be 1 l/l umi na 1 1 ng. Any fact or idea can be dull and drab 
when it lacks the quality of animation. Spice it up in color, hospi tal.i ty , sociability, 
un iqu'eness .. , 

Misconception of pLi|pnc reaction Is a copimon error In public relations. An example of 
this is that in the ear-ly days people refused to buy autos. Manufacturers tiioucj'.t tiv^t every 
one would want an a utd'' regardless of cost and problems. But the public wanted econonical 
V transportation — not autqs . They stayed with the horse and buggy. Finally the auto industry 
^aj^tered three points in its P.R. program and added: servicing by manufacturers; mass production 
^^^to reduce costs; sales through installment payments and .take- i ns . 

1 ' 

Successful P.R. pr.pgrartis are nevejr finished; they are a continuing process based on dis- 
covery of what is in th^^ public mind and willingness to act upon the information received. An 
example here is the tel/dphone companyJ Initially, Its personnel, were gruff on the phones and 
provided slow serviced; Vhey responded to public concerns with the addition of courteous, ef- 
ficient, ypun.g ladies, far|d tel ephonesl were on their way. 1 



Mrs. Joy Christopher 
Director, C^ierry Creek Demonstration Center for Year-Round Education 
• . and Team Leader., Intermediate Open Space • 
\ Cunningham Year-Round Elementary. School 
. ' \ Cherry Creek School District 5 

v.,^" Denver, Colorado ' 

r ' ■ , ■ ■ 

Cherry Creek is a suburban school district of about 15i00p students in the southeast sec- 
tion of the Metropolitan Denver area. There are three elementary schools a total of about 
2000 students ---on the ^5"15 calendar. Cunningham implemented Colorado's first year-round 
school In SepU-T^J^er 1972. Eas tr i dge became a ^5-15 school In July 1973i and Mission Viejo 
began year-round operation in July 197^. Each decision to chahge the calendar was- made at the 
school -commun i ty level rather than by mandate. or suggestion of the administration or Board of 
Education. 
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Cherry Creek ha^ no d i s tr i ct pos i t Ion for a public relations person, so the job of school- 
community relations is usually done by principals and teachers within individual schools. With 
district-wide endeavors, such as a school bond election, an assistant superintendent assumes 
public relations responsibilities.' " , . 

Since the original suggestion to implement a year-round calendar in Cherry Creek comes from 
the school 1 evel , prJ nc i pa 1 s and teachers go to^ the cdmmun i ty ,wi th information about year- 
round education. Once Cunningham was given permission to implement,, a teacher was released 
half-time from April to June to answer parents' questions about year-round education, both 
personally and through school communiques. 

During the first -year of operation the district continjued to release the teacher half 
time- to help keep the community and district informed. This was doUe through publication of 
brochures, espec I a 1 1 y good' for new. parents and visitors; publication of a principal's newsletter; 
coordinating visits of reporters from the various news media; conducting .tours of the building, .. 
and explaining operation and program to. parents and visi.tors; and attending neighborhood and 
track coffees. " " 

When Eastrid^e.-went "to its community, th i s/-teacher helped prepare a brochure for dist.ribu- 
tion to parents in that community and attended /'coffees, to share the story of year-round school 
at Cunningham. ' 

Federal funding through an ESEA Title Ml grant began providing for a ha 1 f-t i me person to 
be director of a Demonstration and . Di ssemi nat ion Center at Cunningham in July 1973 and that ha^ 
continued. The time has been reduced £o on'e-fdurth of a teaching slot in the request for the 
second year of continuation. ' . i 

Duties of that job Include being a resource to the District Study Committee tha^ is ex- 
ploring year-round ca 1 enda rs ■ for the secondary level and being a member of the adv i sory. counc i 1 
of parents, teachers and admi n i s t rators that functions as part of the Title III grant. Requests 
for information about year-round education .in Cherry Creek are channeled ^through the demons irat Ion 
center . ' . • ^-i^)^ . ' 



Del Harding 
Director of Pub 1 icv I n format ion 
Jefferson County School District R-1 , • 

Lakewood , Colorado 

Most of us realize year-round school is controversial. But I, for one,- didn't rea-lize the 
intensity to which some persons would oppose the idea until after we initiated our Concept 6 
program in Jefferson County. 

Each of you attendi-ng this session has been given a 10-pagfe pamphlet of letters to the. 
editor whiCjh were run if) our local newspapers in^ recent months. They illustrate dramatically 
just how strongly some persons object to year-round schools. ^ * • 

It reminds me of the comment one of the Denver newspapers received a few years ago when 
Congress ordered daylight savings time for the Nation,' ''They' re fool ing around with God's 
time!',' one caller protested. 

' Apparently some persons believe we're fooling around with God's calendar when we institute 
year-round schools. 

No matter how you slice it, after nearly fours years of discussion, the number one objection 
" to year-round school's in our district still seems to be the fact that it violates tradition. • 
Apparently if it Is different, it must be bad. - ' ^ 

I don't JDean to imply Concept 6 doesn't have problems. It does, and we're working to cor- 
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rect them- I've got two children in Concept 6 schools and there. are some aspects of the program 
I don't like* But Concept 6 is basically a sound program with many* advantages- 

And fortunately, according to two- independently-administered random sample- opinion surveys, 
the majority of citizens in our county support Concept 6- But as is always the caset, a few 
people can make a Tot of no i se---and wri te a lot of letters to the editor- 



Thurman Warner 
Director of Public Information 
Colorado Springs School District 11 
Colorado Springs , Colorado 

.> 

According to the textbooks, ca ref u1 p I ann 1 ng is the key to achieving any publ i c rel at ions 
objective*- \7hen the objective is public acceptance of a-year-round school plan, there is another, 
equally important key — flexibility. This is not to minimize the importance of planning but to 
point up the fact that no plan is likely, to proceed smoothly from one phase to^another, moving 
inexorably to. the desired outcome — not when year-round school is the issue- 
In Colorado Springs we havfe IwiQe fought the year-round battle, the first time to imple- 
ment a year-round program in only two of our fifty schools; the second time to expand it to 
three more schools- Both times we began with a plan, and both times it was necessary to deviate 
from it to achieve our objectives- . ■ ' 

The need for. f lexib i 1 i ty ari ses because of shifts in publ ic opinion and attitudes toward 
^year-round school programs- As people learn more about year-round programs generally and the 
specific program that is proposed ^ some who initially s.upportit tend to become- indi fferent or 
actively oppose it when they find out it isn't going to cut school district operating costs 
and in fact may add to those costs to get it started- Other people, especially parents, ini- 
tially In opposition, become. supporters once they learn ^their children are not going to be in 
school 12 months every year. 

Reinforcing the favorable atti.tudes of those who support a year-round program and neutraliz- 
ing the charges 'Of opponents in this kind of dynamic situation requires the 'f le'xi b i 1 i ty to shift 
rapidly to different kinds of appeals and i nformat ion and all of it, perhaps disseminated by 
.different means- I don't bel [eve that any P.R- plan lacking this flexibility can succeed in 
persuading a community to accept a year-round program- 



Secondary School Principals and Teachers ^ 

Dr- Daniel Knueppel ^ 
Principal of Tenafly High School 
Tenafly, New Jersey 

How does a principal plan and operate an extended school' year program? What are the roles 
and needs of teachers in an extended school year program? To start with, I will give you a 
brief insight into my involvement in ESY as it has taken place in a suburb of New York City. 

f\s principal of a school in a community with a high degree of citizen input in the educa- 
tional process, the idea of extended school year was studied and proposed five years ago- At 
that time a committee studying long-range goals for the, district indicated that a plan should 
be developed to determine the place ESY would play in a new school under construction. The 
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building, as It was planned and constructed, was to lend itself to the ESY concept because it 
wa? to be air-conditioned, as well as heated, for year-round use. 



After the committee had formulated its recommendations, the most critical step in the 
process was about to begin ~ ANALYSIS. As an admi n i s t ra.tor , I knew that I had to assess very 
carefully the attitudes and needs of the students, staff, and community. I needed to organize 
a study that would gain as much Jnpuc from each group as possible. Everyone needed to know the 
essentials of the various approaches to ESY and to be given the opportunity to react. Several 
committees and surveys accomplished this goal.. I am especially proud of the community survey 
conducted by a professional pollster, Oliver Quayle. With the- use of such expertise, I was 
able to overcome the usual charge of "fact manipulation." It was my goal to create an atmos- 
phere at this point in the program that gave each contributing individual the feeling that 
his or her view toward moving in. a certain direction was critical in arriving at the final 
decision.^ Such active participation within the community makes for a more knowledgeable 
climate that understands the reasoning behind change. 

The next step in the process was DECISION. All the collected data from committees and 
surveys was to be carefully considered and a decision was to be made as to the appropriate 
course of action. For our district, it was decided that the program would be of most benefit 
to students at the. high school age level. We were specifically concerned with how it would 
answer the matters cf early graduation, enrichment, and additional flexibility to our curricular 
offerings. We were not going to introduce the program to save money. The simple purpose of 
our program was to increase the educational options open to our students who were not benefiting 
fully from existing patterns. 

Once the decision was made, it became necessary to begin PLANNING for implementation. With 
what we considered a 'limited but clearly defined goal, it soOn became evident that the impact 
would be enormous. To increase options meant abandon i ng ^ the traditional year courses and moving 
to semesters. A total evaluation o.f our operating program began. To Increase options we decided 
to create a summer semester with variable time patterns. 

.The major cons tra int on our program was the fact that it was to be voluntary. The 
results of our public opinion survey indicated that the community supported the proposed program 
mainly due to the fact that students would be involved In only those aspects which they Indi-" 
vidually desired. Throughout the period' of study and development, I gave careful attention to 
the needs of the instructional staff, as well, as to the needs of the students. Where changes 
In curricular program became necessary , adequate procedures for Inservice workshops had to be 
provided- JIme and money were the necessary Ingredients to accompl i sh th i s purpose. The 
majority of funds 'expended were In this area. Where patterns of vacation were involved, priority 
was given to the special request of the teacher- Compensation for work in the newly structured 
summer semester was drastically altered to encourage staff participation. Throughout this 
period of planning, assistance from the 'New Jersey Department of Education under the leadership 
of Dr. Bruce Campbe 1 1 provided valuable expertise and funds for the study. 

. ^' 

The school year 197^-75 was designated as our initial IMPLEMENTATION period. Our first 
summer semester started wi'th 25 percent of our student body participating in our newly enriched 
program. Students, staff, and community felt that a good beginning had been made. As the cur- 
rent school year progresses, additional data for evaluation of the program continues to be 
gathered. 

We are not in our on-going EVALUATION" phase- The impact that ESY has^had on our curricular 
program and analysis of it has been phengmenal. It lias become appiarent that as the program has 
developed, we have made more effective use of our facilities and equipment In the high school 
by using them year-round. In addition, the flexibility provided in the summer semester has . 
permitted the school to make use of the New York Theater district to teach drama- Palisades 
State Park, together with other local nature areas, has been used to teach field geology and 
field biology. Several municipal and state, government faci 1 i ties are Involved in the teaching 
of govfirnment courses and several similar field-related options- 
Based upon pur present evaluations and plans, Summer Semester 1975 holds great promise. 
I feel that In large measure our positive venture into the ESY program has been based, upon a 
decision that involved the con'sensus of many participating individuals and upon a decision 
' that called for a s'mall beginning with limited objectives- To date, that decision has held 
•' me^i t and is working in our community! 
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Arvel R- Ricketts 
^ * , Principal of Doherty. High School 

.Colorado Springs School District 11 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 

The basic kinds of responsibilities of a principal change very little when planning and 
implementing a year-round program; however, the time, energy, and resources devoted to some of 
these responsibilities do increase markedly, o 

Thorough pl^anning, communicating with parents, students, and central administration per- 
sonnel, and v/orking with teachers to develop program and operating guidelines, although always 
important, assume even n>ore significance when a school Is undertaking a change as . major as year- 
round school. Consequently, parents were informed and involved through (1) a mass meeting. with 
several hundred parents in our attendance area, (2) thirty-two small group discussion meetings 
held In homes throughout the area, (3) the Parent Advisory Council., {k) frequent newsletters, 
and (5) great numbers of Individual conferences. 

Teachers began their examination of the year-round program in a special faculty meeting 
which lasted for three hours and was held during regular, school hdurs. -As a result of this 
faculty meeting, committees were formed to study the following: (l) curriculum changes, 
(2) teacher contract options, (3)>,teacher pattern choices and priorities, {k) additional support 
which would be needed If the plan were Implemented, (5)-student activities, and (6) Intersesslon 
(Instructional programs for students on vacation). After several weeks of committee study 
another faculty meeting was held to give reports and frame a i recommendation to the school board. 
The above list of activities, which occurred over a two-month period, is representative of what 
was done, but Is by no means a total picture! • 

Principals In districts contemplating year-round plans may find the following list of ad- 
Vantages .and disadvantages of Interest. Some items are of a purely personal nature, bu.t it' 
-seems appropriate to mention them' In the "Job Alike" context. 

Advantages of a' year-round program are: ' " 

1. A year-round program will bring a reduction of* student density at any given time 
usually resulting In fewer discipline problems, more attention to individual students, and bett^ 
control; this .is especially true when compared to an extended day program. 

2. Greater options are available for teachers, including a choice between a regular school 
year contract or a longer contract for more compensation as well as a choice when they would 
like to^ take their vacations. 

3. Beginning of the year and end of the year problems are substantially reduced since 
there Is never a total opening or* closing of school. 

I ^. Instruction Is Improved since .teacher.s may try Instructional techniques, revise them, 
an'd try the revision In only two months Instead of having to wait an entire year. This is 
pdsslble because of the staggered jstartlng times of various attendance groups. 

5. Administrative staff members can take a Friday or a Mon.day off as part of their vaca- 
tions which Is not possible under the typical school calendar. 

Disadvantages of a year-round program are: 

1. Students and staff are virtually always in schoo.l ■ requi ring constant input and leaving 
little time for contemplation and unhurried planning. 

2. It Is difficult for admi n i st rat i ve staff members to take vacations of any length and 
quite a bit of their vacation time seems never to get used. 

3. ■ Building a master schedule is a constant activity s.jnce it must be changed to some 
degree every eight weeks. (Concept 6) ^8 



^. There could be problems in designating which teachers get preference in the assignment 
of vacation times; however, this did hot occur in our situation since the teachers involved, 
considered orie another's needs. 

• 5. The highly mobile popul-ation in the area resulted in some people buying homes and then . 
coming to the school to find out it vjas on a year-round program. In some cases this was a rather 
traumatic discovery. 

6. There is, of course, some robust parenta I oppos i t ion to the year- round . school concept.. 



Ray Schneringer . 
Assistant Principal df Arvada West Senior High School 
Jefferson County Schoo-l District R-1 
Arvada , Col orado 



The principle reason for venturing into year-round education Was the rapidly increasing 
enrollment at Arvada West. - Charged by a ci.tizens committee in 1970, Dr, Wi I I iam Whi te, then 
principal at Arvada West, studied various year-round plans and began formulating ideas for a 
similar operation which would mesh with the curriculum in the school. 

A county commi t tee' was formed to study the same plan, a year-round program, which would be 
viewed from a county-wide standpoint. ' • 

.Dr. White, along with che administrative and teaching s taf f s , * ki eked around ideas ori 
quarterizlng the entire curriculum, vacation patterns, teacher pupil contact days, and on and 
on. After' a year of planning, .the final draft was drawn up and Concept 6 was formed. 

We Immediately set the wheels in. motion preparing for the day when we might be given the 
opportunity to use this new plan. Wi'th the two largest departments already on a quarter system, 
the rest of the departments began revising the currlciulum to work with.in the nine-week quarter. 
The physical education department was preparing a co-ed curriculum in order to Increase enrollment 
In that area. Theforeign language teachers were enthusiastically writing an ind 1 vidua I I i:ed 
program of instruction. The teachers gave of their time unsel f I sh 1 y , us 1 ng lunch periods, 
planning periods, and most of their vacation^ In order to get the job. finished. 

We actually implemented many of the ideajs and. programs the year prior to the pilot 
start-up date. When the board of education decided on the Arvada West area as^one of the pilot 
areas, we were really a year ahead of most of. the schools involved. The start-up in August 
was a smooth one. Unfortunately It didn't begin as easily in every school. 

There have been problems arising during this first year.^ We have been looking at these 
problems from quarter to quarter and coming up with workable solutions. After ^one year, the"* 
staff honestly feels, that educationally. Concept 6 offers more to students than ever before. 
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.Interest Alike Sessions 



Year-round Schools for the Neophyte 

. N. B. Triplett 

9 Principal of Mesa Verde High School , 

Citrus He i ghts , Ca ] i forn i a . 

• •■ ^ 

The ^5-15 year-round plan I am discussing is a modified version of the original schedule 
initiated in Valley View School District in Illinois. It is. modified in^ the sense that atten- 
dance periods may vary from A3 to kj days in order to maintain cycles which -begin on Mondays 
and end on Fridays. Essential ly, however, students' attend school for nine weeks and are on 
vacation for three weeks, aside from one to two-week break at Christmas and a two-week period 
in summer when all groups are on vacation. As a result, every student has a three-week vaca- 
tion during all four seasons of the year as well as the additional breaks during ChMStmas and 
summer. 

The duration of the School year for students is not extended by this plan. They attend 
177 school days - the same as other students who are not on the plan.^ Their school year is 
sirriply distributed more' broadly across the calendar year. At any given time three-fourths of 
the students are attending school while one-fourth are on vacation. 

Classroom teachers in" this year-round plan will be, for the most part,' tracked with their 
pupils. That is, v/hen the students go on vacation, their teacher also leaves. When they return • 
for their next nine-week attendance period, they are assigned to the same teacher. It Is in- 
tended that teachers will remain with a group through four ' n i ne-week blocks which would be 
eiquivalent to a tradi-tional school year. 

In order to piaintain the same level' of auxiliary services to all students, regardless of 
their particular attendance schedule, it will be necessary to extend contracts of some specializ- 
ed personnel up to 220 days. In such cases, salary is fncreased:>by a per diem amount. Con- 
tracts would be extended for some personnel who work on a continuing basis wi th. students: librar- 
ians, nurses, speech and hearing specialists, reading specialists, and others. It is not nec- 
essary to extend contracts of those, who work with students on a per iodic bas is such as would be 
the case with psycho logi s'ts , aud iometr i s ts , resource teachers, and others. Special services in 
the latter categor i es cou I d simply be redistributed equally throughout the year. 

Contracts of year-round .school principals would be extended to 12 months from the current 
11-month contracts.. If the principal of a participating school elects not to have a contract 
extension, he may have his school covered during his vacation by an ALTP member from within the 
district. This plan provides an added advantage of providing a practical administration intern- 
ship to those who aspire to non-classroom positions. 

Contracts of school secretaries would be extended unless they have elected to keep their 
present contract, in which case substitute secretaries would be brought in during vacation 
periods. Custodial and maintenance services are on a year-round basis already so require no 
extension of contracts. 

The traditional summer school program would be redesigned into intersess ions. Interses- 
s ion courses are of ferexl^ cont i nuous 1 y during all of the three-week vacation periods. By 
admin is trati^ve dec i s ion the California State Department of Education has granted permission 
to redistribute sumcfi^r ^schopl in this manner and wj^ 1 provide ADA reimbursement at the same 
, level as in the past. Interse^slon courses are staffed , by teachers who are on vacation at a 
per diem rate. . . ^ - 

Great flexibility is encouraged in planning intersession courses. Duration of the courses 
may be f rom; on^ to three weeks, and from one to four hours per day, depending upon the nature 
of the course and the age and interest^ of the students. Tremendous opportunity is thus avail- 
ab'le for either remedial or enrichment programs on a continuous basis instead of being limited 
to the traditional summer period. . trr\ 
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As the intersession program develops, we propose to explore a number of exciting possi- 
bilities.. Cross-age tutoring and individualized contract learning could be implemented. Other 
poss i bl VI t les to be explored are courses with a seasonal emphas i s- ut M I zl ng out-of-school recrea- 
tional facilities and personnel, chaining or linking courses of a related nature through two or 
several intersession periods and extended travel courses. 

Since intersession courses operate concurrently with regular school operation, certain " 
savings accrue to this program vyh'ich help offset year-round school, i.e., program administrative 
and clerical costs. Tha: is, while the course? generate ADA reimbursement, no additional admin- 
istrative or clerical costs are involved. 

Available classroom housing space is generated, under the ^^S'lS-'plan, through continuous 
use of existing school facilities. Since we are not implementing this plan due to a lack of. 
classroom faci 1 I tles», opportunity for free cl ass room- space will be available'. The^e open 
rooms will allow much-needed space for small group instruction, Inte rsess Ions , recreational, 
facilities, resource personnel , teaching stations, and special interest centers. This available' 
space may also accommodate a schedule of major maintenance in rooms whose classes are on the 
three-week vacation. 

'1 

•Early in the planning stages it was determined that community acceptance of the year-round 
school program might .be enhanced if it were possible to offer an .option to parents concerning 
their choice of plan. Parents would be given the option to have their children attend a neighbor 
I rrt)^ school on the traditional plans with bus trans por tat Ion provided.. 

Other districts Implementing the ^5"15 year-rouQd plan have divided the i r .s tudeats Into 
tracks according to a geographic area. After considerable study of the advantages and problems 
with this tracking system, we have elected to track our students according to the individual 
nee.ds of each student. This process will allow students to be placed in classes according to 
the ability grouping structure within each classroom. 

A ^5"15 plan offers students varied attendance pattern options, particularly on the Tnter- 
mediate and high school levels. After initial Implementation phases are secure and the structure 
is operating soundly, a variety of options could be offered students forspecific reasons. The 
amount of flexibility would be determined necessarily by the tracking pattern of the school 
and the grade level'. Thus, after consultation with a parent, the student could have the option 
to attend school according ta^his own particular individual Or family needs. 

In keeping with the continuous education concept, inherent In the year-round school program, 
formalized promotion from grade to grade is minimized; Rather, a continuous flow of pupil 
development from one attendance block to the next is possible- Many alternatives exist for ac- 
celerating or delaying .the progress of individual pupils, depending upon their individual needs 
and capabilities. Individuals may be retained for one or two nine-wefek atterrdance periods rather* 
than for a full year as Is the case* In traditionally organized schools. Students may also be 
encouraged to pursue individual learning prescriptions during Intersession periods In order to 
achieve remediation of specific learning d i f f i cul t ues . Students may also be moved ahead In small 
comfortable increments should their maturity and school progress so Indicate. 

Care must be exercised, of course. In movi.ng students from one attendance gro.up to another 
In order to avoid disruption of family plans, loss of school time, frequent change of teachers, 
etc. However, the potential psychological advantage to pupils of such f 1 exi b 1 1 I ty* i n school 
placement presents one of the more exciting poss I b i 1 i t i es of the year-round school program. 



Dr. Wi 1 1 iam D. White 
Director, Instructional Planning and Development 
■ . ^ Jefferson County School District R-1 

Lakewood, Colorado 

When considering a year-round school program for the .first time, the planners in a school 
system Sfiou Id consider the variables which affect the design of the extended school year calendar 
There is no one system of year-round education which is desirable for all communities and all 
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localities. As climates vary and as the social and economic patterns of a community are dif- 
ferent 'one from, another, the type, of calendar which the school sysLem. can best utilize will be 
different as well. Each school di s tr ic t then is advised to study its own local conditions, look 
at the ingredients wWch can be utilized to develop a calendar suited to its particular needs 
and tailor-make a program that will offer the greatest educational benefits. 

" * The number of attendance terms is a first factor .which the planners of a year-round school 
calendar should cojisider. School districts traditionally have had two terms or semesters-on the 
nine-month calendar. But in the year-round plan the calendar may be divided into three, four, 
'five, six, or even more attendance terms. The sequential periods of instruction which are-most 
desirable to the staff and community are the necessary criteria for determining the number of 
attendance terms to be used. 

Second, the number of vacations available in the calendar is a variable to consider. Tra- 
ditional ly there has been a single three-month vacation with ^ number of holidays throughout the 
year. A year-round school calendar may have two, three, four, or even five vacations duri'ng the 

course of the year. 
*. " 

The third item to consider is the number of holidays that will be observed in the calendar, 
and this varies from one region to another depending upon the religious, social, and economic 
background of the community that is" involved. 

The fourth variable is the number of attendance tracks into which the students will be 
scheduled. This is a variable which helps to determine economy. in a progVam. The traditional 
• calendar has a single track of students, but two, three, or four different attendance tracks 
may he used. It should be remembered,' however, that the larger the number of attendance, tracks 
the more subdivisions of the student population will be required during any attendance term. 

The final variable, the'number of students released per vacation, is a dependent variable 
which is determined by the number of attendan-ce tracks. If there are* four tracks, 25 percent" 
of the students can be released to vaications during each season of the year. If t:here are only 
three tracks, however, 33 1/3 percent of the students can be released and, therefore ,• a greater , 
gain in economy can be achieved. * 

The second set of factors to consider in a year-round school plan are the stipulations which 
the local school district may place upon its calendar. In the Jefferson County School System 
It vjas stipulated that certain conditions would have to be met in the year-round school calendar 

which would utilize the existing program and preserve a K-12 feeder system. The stipulations 

were as fol lows : 

• '" ' ' . . • \ 

1. The year-round school calendar must apply to all students wllnin a feeder system K-12. 

2. The calendar must preserve family unity so that all students within a family vacation 
at the same time^^ ^ ^ - " 

3. The quality of the educational program in operation at the beginning of the pilot program 

must continue to be met throughout the pilot stage. 

■■ ' " ' ' . . 

k. Freedom of choice in the selection of vacation patterns must be offered to families. 

5. The present curriculum would need to be used during the pilot phase. VThere were no 
additional funds available for developing a curricular program to accommodate any newly es- 
tablished year-round operation. ^ 

..V.6. The calendar must be flexibje for students .in order that they receive the amount of 
education their personal need would require. There y/ould be a minimum-school year of 1 Z2 days 
and a maximum school year,,of up to 235 days. 

* 7. There must be efficient use of buildings. .A release of significant portion of the. 
student population during each season of the year is .sought in order to gain economy in the use 
of bui Id ing space. 

An additional set of stipulations observed in the Jefferson County pi lot werre as follows: 
1. The minimum school year, that cou 1 d be observed under Colorado State Law is 172 days. 
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2'. The minimum number of holidays acceptable to the parents in the Jefferson County School 
System were 11. holidays. 

3» The. length of the attendance term during wh ich students would 'pursue a single series of 
instructional units v/as 43 days. 

4. The length of the basic contract year for teachers was 184 days. 

A wide range of year-round school models were studied and evaluated by the -Year-Round School 
Study Committee in Jeffer-son County. They started with the Four-Quarter plan, the Five-Quarter 
plan, and the 45--15 Year-Round School Calendar. Each of these programs " seemed to have . certain 
merits but also deficiencies which the Jefferson County School teachers and parents felt were 
undesirable for fheir purposes. After all the conceivable models of , year-round school calendars 
were studied, the plan which divided the year up into six attendance terms offering each student 
'.two vacations during opposite seasons of the year seemed to be most desirable. A primary factor 
in selecting this plan, called Concept 6, was the fact that 33 j/3 percent of the students could 
be released to vacations at a time, giving a maximum economy. There was. also the fact that there 
were no staggered entry dates for students during their attendance terms. All programs of in- 
struction going on during any term would have students in the same stage of learning as the 
programs of instruction were pursued.* 

Educational benefits which the Concept 6 program seemed to offer were the opportunity for 
students to attend a fifth term when they desired enrichment or remedial work and the addition 
of bonus learning sessions or intersess ions during vacation times. The bonus learning sessions 
were . seen as. o.ne pf the strongest features of* a year-round school calendar which would al low'' 
schools to extend the range of educational opportunities for their boys and girls. 

The basic intent of the, bonus learning sessions were twofold. First, they would provide 
an opportunity for youngsters to attend additional periods of education voluntarily during their 
vacations for tl;ie purposes of enrichment, acceleration, or remediation. Secondly, they would 
provide an opportunity for extending the time the individual student requires for mastery. 

, The purposes of the bonus learning sessions Were to extend to„ the local school options to 
the required curriculum. They would permit the local staff the opportunity for intervention in 
behalf of the students with special needs. Also they would humanize the school through extension 
of^ teacher-pupi 1 contacts in a variety of activities appealing to the interests and talents of 
students. ^ - 

The development of bonus learning session activities became the responsibility of each 
indivridual school. It was the first genuine attempt of each school to develop a program ex- 
clusively "for its own local community needs. These learning activfties were generated through thje 
processes of (1) teacher-student-parent involvement, (2) extensive use of community resources, 
talent, and'space, and (3) the approval of this alternative cur r i cul um was granted through "the 
•office of the local principal.: 



Dr. E. Curtis Henson 
^ Assistant Superintendent for Career Education 

Atlanta Public Schools 
Atlanta, Georgia 

Structurally, the four-quarter program is a division of the school year i^nto four periods 
of .approximately equal length rather than into two semesters and a summer session. To be mean- 
ingful, a conScienct ious; effort must be made to provide a complete program during each quarter 
and to require only minimum prerequisites and/or sequential offerings so that a pupil may choose 
to work or go on vacation at a time other than during the summer without undue penalty. 

To divide the textbook or course into four quarters instead of two semesters does not pro- 
duce an adequate four-q;uar ter program. Without extensive revision of 'educational goals and an 
intensive analysis of the curriculum, four quarters of school will be no more of an exciting 
prospect than three quarters or two semesters. Factors other than time, number, and amount of 
dpys must be v;eighed. ..Each qUarter course must be a comp I ete 'and autonomous unit. The number of 
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possible courses within a given discipline must be large enough to assure ease in scheduling 
while assuring continuous growth opportunities for the pupil. Only occasionally would a pupil 
be required to pass a specific course since there are .p^^rs which deal with similar concepts 
of equal qua I i ty which woul d serve gs wel 1 . . " • 

With the four-quarter plan, a system can offer greater flexibility both In scheduling and 
in curriculum offerings. The pos's 1 b 1 11 1 les appear unlimited and the benefits to pupils great. 
If a pupil chooses, he may take a greater number of courses In a twelve-month period. Such a 
choice permits him these, opt Ions r .He may graduate at an earlier date, enrich his plan of studies 
take remedial work If required, or take an alternate course i f he i s unsuccessful in one. He 
may work j-n November on a job he possibly could not have gotten the previous June. He may even 
work part-time and attend school part-time yearrround. To a great extent, he may vary his studie 
according to Interest and convenience as course offerings become. less sequential in some subject 
areas. . ' ^ 

For the school system, advantages sought from a four-quarter plan are Hot financial. 
Initially, such an operation Is more expensive to implement and .ma I n ta r n . than the tradltic 
two-semester plus a tuition-supported summer school. Benefits to pupils should be the prime 
reason for converting to a four-quarter school program. 



Mart in Rubinstein 
Director, Department of Support Programs 
* Division of Elementary and Secondary Education 
Dade County Public Schools 
Miami , Flor I da 

In Dade Counry, Florida, It was found that the experiences of other school systems would 
Indicate** that the following criteria needed to be considered prior to the development of an 
extended school year program for the Dade County Schools: 

J. The extended school year design that produces the greatest plant utilization benefit 
requires the greatest adjustment In living patterns and such designs have proved least acceptable 
to communities at large .a 

2. Extended school year designs that mandate specific vacation periods to pupils are not 
as acceptable to communities as are those extended school year programs that^are voluntary, in 
mature . 

"> 

3. Extejided school year desigrjs that demand a radical departure from existing school 
:alendars are not accepted by communities as well as those extended school year plans that re- 
quire only slight calendar changes. 

4. The extended school year plan that i ncreases • the students' options of course selection, 
attendance Sessions and v^acation options are more' acceptab 1 e to s.tudents, parents and citizens 
than those plans which maintain present restrictions In the areas of curriculum, attendance, and 
vacation periods. 

On the basis of the above criteria, the quihmester program was developed In Dade County 
for piloting In selected secondary schools. The quinmester extended school year design was 
developed around ^ calendar that divides the school year into five 45-day or 9-week sessions.^ 
^upils 'n schools operating wl.th the qulnmesjter program must attend four qulnmesters In the five 
3ulnmester school year The student has the option of attending all five quinmesters and ac- 
celerating his graduation from high school or electing a vacation quinmester other than the 
traditional summer vacat Ion 'per lod. Each fifth quinmester attended by ''the pupil could possibly 
accelerate his graduation from high school • forty-f I ve days, although the summer quinmester tpay 
oe used by the pupils for enrichment and remedial experiences -and not result in an accelerated 
graduation. * , 

The' extended school year organization does not rad I ca 1 1 y .affect the present operational . 
calendar and provides the community with the option of an extended school year program while main 
taining the pfesent calenda^r structure. 



The c^ulnmester program theoretical ly" has -the pote.ntlal to increase the capacity of school 
plants by 25 percent.. A school having a capacity of 2 ,000" pupi 1 s could conceivably enroll' 2,500 
over the entire year, yet because of the staggered attendance periods, have, but 2,000 pupils in 
attendancie during any given quinmester. Increased plant capacity- could be achieved also through 
the acceleration procedures provided with this plan. • 

* . It was apparent to Dade County from the beginning that any plan that mandated pupil vaca- 
tion" periods would not be acceptable to the community. Therefore ,. to the extent possible, the 
five quinmesters have been scheduled so that four quinmesters coincide with the regular school 
•year, while the fifth quinmester represents a ^S^day summer, sess Ion .. 

Specifically,' the longrrange objisct.ive of the quinmestfer program is: [To develop a year- . 
round school program which' can be phased Into operation without manda t i ng ''s tuden t attendance 
sessions and that can be implemented without requiring drastic changes in community life, calen,dar. 
patterns, school procedures, and organization, qnd one which requires the least Increase In the 
school system's operating costs as compared to other extended school year. plans, ^ 

The st;rategy of the quinmester extended school year program provides significant 'Implica-* 
tlons for curriculum improvement. "The 'revisions necessary to Implement this program of in- 
struction enhances the opportunities to further stimulate each student attending school through 
a study plan unique to his level of i ntcres ts capab i l i t ies , and needs. 

A program of 9""week, non-graded, non-sequential courses of. instruction has'b'een developed 
In Dade County in each subject area of the curriculum-. . There is a broad range of courses that 
has been developed, from the remedial to the highly sophisticated. This type of curriculum' \ 
structure provides each student with the opportunity to individualize his program by ^selecting 
from a large number of quinmester courses the learning experiences which will be of greatest 
"interest and meaning to him while cojnplying with the standards establ i shed by the state ac-- 
creditation program and the School Board of Dade County, Florida. 

Although plan utilization and the distribution of students among various physical facilities 
is a primary concern, the point of view of curriculum change is an important one in terms of 
program development. .. ^ 

As , school experiences are made more Appropriate,* relevant and flexible, it Is anticipated 
-that the number of student failures and dropouts will be reduced. At the same time, students 
will be afforded opportunities for "much broader exploratory Investigations in a variety of 
subject areas. . . 

Some consPderatlons for a district planniny a year-round school program are: 

,1. In adHition to involving instructional staff members in the development of the program, 
spec'ial planning sessions need to be arranged for school level admin 1 strators . 

2, Provide constant public and school board reports on the, progress made In the develop- 
^.hient of the year-round . school program. 

3' Specifically state the objectives of the program so that no misunderstanding will, occur, 
as schools adopt the program. • " « • -r'; t 

\, k, E^^erc i se" ca re and discretion in the selection of pjlot schools to implement the program. 

5. Address the planning process to the school level needs np.r.essary for the implementation 
of the. program. . . ^ . * 

6. Establ ibn a steering committee to review and provide input In 'the developmental stages 
of tjie program. 

'7. Plan administrative planning sessions with school level administrators piloting the 
program. 

8. Provide public Information carefully delineating those kinds of problems and issues 
that require resolution prior to the implementation of the program. These Issues should be clearly 
stated and demarcated from the typical and admlnlsjtrative problems presently existing within the 
district. . ' 
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9. Take specific care not to attach to the year-round school program other instructional 
•designs that may be desirable but are not essential to successful implementation, qf the year- 
round school prpgram, i.e., non-graded structures, team teaching, ^l. . \. 



Year-round Schools for In-Betweeners ' :1 

^ Ms. Chris Short 

I . . Teacher 

' Mollela Grr»Hp School ' ' 

Mol lela , Oregon . \ . 

After four years of year-round school (two with the quarter system, two with kS'j^S) , 
most schedule-related problems are solved or -near solution. What remains is to fully utilize 
the f lexi bi lity of the k^^^S schedule in educating our students. What can 'fS" 1 5- of fer? 

The obvious advantage lies in being able to recycle students who are having d if f jcUl ities 
through an additional three-, six-, or nine week period. Not much of this has beenjtried to 
date because it requires changing teachers and much individual preparation. In short, it Is a 
new idea that takes extra effort - effort that our' teachers find hard to give considering the 
normal demands of teaching. 

In contrast to "recycl i ng" students, acceleration is a possibility In certain situations. 
We are currently involved in organising the scope and sequence of our entire curriculum In grades 
one to eight. When that 1 s accompli shed , students could advance through skill .levels more quickly 
by using their vacation time. The realization of tfcifs is several years aw^y for us even if we 
choose this as an alternative. ,' . 

For intermediate and J un ior' h i gh students, we have a 1 imlted and lo'bsely organized tutoring 
pro-gram. Tutoring falls into two categories. Some students return during their vacations to 
help"'^nd some teachers release students from classes. The teachers who promote tutoring often 
Instruct the students In tutoring techniques. Those of us who have used student tutors find ' 
success lies as much with organizing tasks for the student tutor as with the competency of the 
student tutor. ' 

The community school concept may offer opportunities and resources to extend and enrich 
basic education. Mini-courses led by co.mmunlty members or students Instructinq other students 
are viable possibilities. The development of a wide range of programs depends upon school 
philosophy and staffing. 

The year-round school offers a few new opportunities for Improving education. With the 
exception of "recycling" students., nothing prohibits a traditional schedule school from using 
these other Ideas. Year-round school people should consider these and other alternatives that 
may increase effective teaching by utilizing fully their schedule and f ac 1 1 1 1 1 es . It is easy 
to think one is improving, just because' the schedule Is different. ' The serious business comes 
in developing techniques or offering curriculum that improves all students' chances to obtain a 
good education, and perhaps one that Is rewarding In the process. 




Year-round Schools for Oldtimers. 



Dr . Ger>e Henderson • 
Superintendent of Francis Howell School District 
St. Charles, Missouri 
and 

Board Member, National Council on Year-Round Education 



Districts which have managed to get 'started on a revised calendar have frequently found 
that the support of the community has grown dramatically over several years of operation. The 
Francis Howell District in St. Charles County, Missouri, now in its sixth year of operation on 
the ^5^15 schedule, started with strony teacher approval and less than 65 percent parent approval. 
Teacher support has continued at -a very high level. Parent support grew to about 85 per, cent and 
then declines to about 75 percent In the most recent survey {November 197^)- Parent approval 
of the schedule is much stronger among the parents of younger students. The November survey 
revealed parents. felt the year-round plan hindered their children's learning as^follows: 
Grades l-3i ^ percent; 6rades^^-6, 7 percent; Grades 7i 8, 12 percent ; Grade 9i 22 percent. 
Seasonal vacations were considered undesirable as follows: Grades 1-3 > 1^ percent; Grades ^-6, 
16 percent; Grades 7, 8, 27 percent; and Grade 9i 50 percent. 

Teachers continue to enjoy working nine weeks followed by a three-week vacation. There is 
'the general feeling among teachers and administrators that learning is improved although the 
^ hard data attesting to^this is not available. 

There have been 'a number of cases in which the schools have decided to/ d i scont i nue year- 
round^-,pl ans after a short experience. This is no doubt disheartening for those responsible for 
the planning and the implementation, but it at least indicates the responsiveness of schools 
and their willingness to change. Francis Howell's ninth grade began the year-round, nine-week, 
three-week schedule in July of 197^ and the- program will be discontinued at the end of June 
1975. ' Teachers and parents, especially those with an interest in music whi'ch is ver^y strong 
at Francis Howell, opposed continuing the ninth grade arid further implementation in the upper 
grades. Survey results v^ere as follows: Parents of 7th graders favored year-round for grades. 
9-12, 146 to 138 (number of i^esponses); parents' of 8th, graders opposed It 1^3 to. 148; and parents 
of 9th graders opposed it 93 to 133- 



Occasionally there is a surpr 1 s i ng deve lopment in the rapidly changing scene,. \ The Francis 
Howell District has been in a continuing building program; and the uneven growth pfi the various 
areas has caused the need for recycling, that is, the reassignment of students frbm school to 
school and from schedule to schedule. The district reassigned about 200 students at the end of ■ 
1974, with c-5jGh reass ignments becoming effective July 1975. Lettfers announc I ng these- changes 
have brought no complaints. This is quite unusual. 

The Initial reservations voiced by parents at the time the year-round schedule was first 
considered have continued to be the problems faced. One of the most prominent .of these ls;*cer- 
tainly the family vacation. The f lexl b i li ty which a summer free of educational responsibilities 
affords the average family seems to be very important. Employers frequently- restrict the/ 
.available times for vacations and parents expect the schools to be flexible since they are un- 
s-uccessful in changing their employers' plans. ^ | 

After years of experience with a revised schedule, there are mixed emotions about I tl. 
There Is no doubt that it was a challenging experience. Few of the educators involved feel 
that learning was adversely affected; on the contrary, there Is good reason to believe In might 
be enhanced. In most Instances, year-round schools and year-round school districts are iurrounJed 
by districts on the nine-month schedule. Even after years of operation there are continuing, 
problems In coordinating the new sc'hedules with the old, as influenced by legislation, state 
education agencies, near.by communities, neighboring school districts, and new residents. 

The year-round movement has provided school d i str lets with add i t i onal ammun i t Ion \c) be 
stored, sometimes used. In their arsenal of techniques to meet educat iona I needs . The 
strength and diversity of these ideas will be influential In calendar patterns of the future. 
Communities and boards of -educat ion ''are rel uctant to embark on changes which have not be'en tried 
before. ' . 
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Ray -Schner i nger 
Assistant Principal of Arvada West Senior High School 
Jefferson County School District R"l 
Arvada , Cplorado 



If you have ever talked shop with a lineman on any football team, undoubtedly he talked / / 
about all the work being perfarmed, "in the trenches." Reflecting back over the first year. on' ; 
the Concept 6 program, I must say, '"Am^n" to the trenches. There were days when those .trenches 
were pretty defep. The' admi n i s t rators ,, the teachers, the secretar les ,- the custodians, I leave 
no one out of the picture, have had to work many long hours, organise more efficiently, be more 
talerant with department members, and the list goes on and on. 

As with any new program, things happened throughout the year which necessitated immediate, 
on-the-spot decisions. We found ourselves getting away from data processing service and had 
to revis;^ our grading and scheduling systems. - Fortunately the faculty a-t Arvada West was 
committed to making this program work. Department chairmen generated new ideas, teachers used 
a variety of classroom methods, and the custodial staff worked on a year-round plan for main- 
taining the building and grounds. 

A county coordinating committee was formed and was kept very busy keeping abreast of .thk 
activities going on in the two pilot areas. Mpmbers of. this committee included students, parents, 
teachers, and administrators from both areas. This committee formulated proposals which were 
considered and passed by the board of education. Hopef u 1 1 y some of the first year's problems 
will be resolve'd cs a result of this action. 

So far, I haven't mentioned a great deal about the students. I feel a student may obtain 
a good educati'on in any program. By that, I mean whether it be a year-round, split session, 
extended day or traditional program, a student, i f he is willing may obtain a sound educa- 
tion. However, we have been able to offer students opportunities on the Concept 6 plan which 
were not available on the traditional year. Vhile a student is on. vacation he may enroll in 
school, on a space ava i 1 abl e .bas i s . He may take as many classes as he is able to handle. 
This is done-by students for acceleration, remediation, or just because .thay want to take it. 
A studentmay enroll in. a Bonus Learning Session for credit or no credit. These B.L.S. classes 
are at least. AO hours 'in length for credit-. but may be of shorter duration in non-credit classes. 
Some of these B.L.S. classes have been great experiences for the students as well as the 
teachers . ^ . 

In summary; this first year on the Concept 6 program has been a mixture, not always equal, 
of pa in hard v/ork, fun, dhd great challenge. 



Dr. Don E. Gl ines 
Year-Round Ed.ucation Consultant, 
, State Department of Education 
Sacramento, Ca 1 i forn ia 



Year-round education is still in the 
at best at the Spirit of St. Louis level. 
We have piloted sue hi models as ^5/15 and 
proved versions of those models might be 
L i ndberghs ; 

At the hign school level we are sti 
planes over France, holding them together 
reached the General Mitchell stage by bei 
to the Admirals of the Fleet and the Gene 
round programs to date are at the 
i ' Q different calendar. 



propeller stage. The elementary programs are probably 
• We are Jus.t about ready to try to cross the Atlantic, 
the Flexible Year Plan. We now have confidence that im- 
ready to tackle the Atlantic,, if we'^can find some Charle 



J un lor 



1 back at the. Eddie Rickenbacker stage, flying bi- 
wi uh the proverbial baling wire. ..Wc have not yet even 
ng court-martialed. We have not'yet been enough threat 
rals of the Air Force. Probably the worst of the year^ 
high level, where a v/orn-out curricular program has been 
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Al.Kthis is not 'negative, the important point is that a few Wright Brothers have grasped 
an Idea and have-satd, "We think this might help the educational efforts-of this Nation.*' They 
have carried the development through the early stages of the propeller era. We need to be 
grateful and give credit to tfcie pioneering efforts around the Nation. 

The development of the ^5/15, and 60/20, the Quinmester, the Quarter, the Trimester, 
Concept 8, Concept 6, the Flexible Al 1-Year, the Personalized Continuous Year, and other such 
year-round calendars, has been a great transitional step. However, it' is time now for the 
veterans in the year-round movement to move out of the early propeller stage. It is time for 
us to join Imagineering Studios, where we can create new learning systems for the Third Century 
of America. 

There are better, more flexible year-round calendars just around the corner. We need to 
individualize and personalize programs, for the students. We nee^i to see education as a contin- 
uous life-long learning process, ava i 1 abl e seven days a week, 365 days a year. We need. to join 
such movements as community education. • We need to pilot such proposals as the' educat lonal 'system 
for the Minnesota Experimental City. We need to move to the P-38 stage, and then rapidly Into 
the Jet Era . ^ 

It is time for the oldtimers to return to the Room of Imagination and propose and implement 
the next great steps beyond the ^5/15 or quarter sy-stem year-round plans that now exist in the 
United States. The task. of the oldtimers is to cross the Atlantic, to bomb' the battleship,' 
and to invent the early jet. 



. A Year-Roun-d Education Model 
Designed To Achieve Academic Excellence for its Graduates 

Dr. Dwain L. Thatcher 
Research Supervisor 
Colorado Springs School District 11 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 

Two features of Concept 6, and most year-round calendars, imply a need for an Individual 
'curriculum. With two vauaLion periods per student each year causing two-thirds of the student 
^ body to be coming-^or going every eight weeks and with the necessity to repeat a previous quarter 

of material In four of the six sessions, the instructional scheme must be most versatile to 

meet the needs of eaxh student. 

Russell Junior High In Colorado Springs has met this challenge by organizing its offerings 
i'nto units of study that the individual approaches at his own pace and which require varying 
lengths of time to complet^. When a student finishes a quarter, his instruction stops with 
thejast unit completed in' the session. Upon his return, the next quarter begins with the next 
unit of study in 'the sequence. Probably his vacation has not ^caused any great loss of learning 
sinrp It Is ?;hort enough to prevent Targe setbacks. 

•With all students working lndep€indently, two quarters of the four sessions must be presented 
in the same time frame but this cau*^*^-? no major problem. The student Is working on his own 
materia) regardless of what was cove^'ed by other students the previous quarter. 

The next phase of our district's development In implementing the Concept 6 calendar Is to 
expand Into the high, sctiool level. The knowledge and experience gained in our present junior 
high project will be applied in producing the high school curriculum. All courses will need 
to be developed on a quarter basis- and be as independent of sequence as possible. It may be that 
basic courses will be offered for a quarter duration with a variety of alternatives available 
to follow the basic course. With this type of course, once the basic material has be^n completed, 
the rest of the year wll.l not be dependent upon sequence. Probably math Is the on 1 yl except ion 
to this procedure, and then possibly not In all courses. 
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One of the unique vOpportunl ties offered by a Concept 6 calendar is. the necessity of pro- 
viding one tWo-week period of Instruction outside the normal stream of the classroom. Since the 
school building cannot' hold all of the students at once and since there are not enough days avail- 
able, for 172 days of classroom instruction in each patt.ern, Condept 6 provides each student with q 
week or more of intersession classes. These mini-courses may jrange from required remedial help 
to a week-long trip for instruction in how to ski. Ninth graders have been scheduled for high 
school during this time and have found the process to be far superior to what had preceded it. 
Over 200 mini-courses have, been offered during the first two years that Concept 6 has been used 
at Russell Junior High. . ^ . " 

. Follow-up of the school's first ninth-grade class has produced* some encouraging results of 
the instructional program at Russell. Former project students attending Palmer Hig'p Schools 
comprise one-third of the sophomore class , over one-half of the top five percent, hearly half 
of the second five percent, but only one-fifth of the lowest ten percent. A much smaller number 
attend Mitchell High School and have about the same percent of the upper and lower ten. percent 
as their percentage of the sophomore class. 



' - ' Robert H. Wi 1 1 ia^ns 

Superintendent of Rialto Unified School District 
Rial to, Cal ifornia 

What will happen in a school system when a principal is given the option to open the doors 
of his school on a year-round basis? What will happen when a school becomes non-graded and 
instruction Is designed to meet the personal needs of the learner? What will happen when teachers 
may receive extra pay for more days worked or allowed one quarter off for college courses? What 
will happen when teachers are given ten paid days each year for planning? 

. In the late 1960's the Hayward Unified School District decided it was time to >seek out the 
answers to these questions. After much preliminary planning and community* Involvement, the Park 
School of Hayward established the first year-round , four-quarter school of recent times. Since 
1968 a dedicated principal, staff, and community have addressed themselves to "Academic Excellence 
on a four quarter, 195-day schedule. 

The key to this successful venture was in allowing jriore time and respect for the teaching 
staff to plan and .prepare for the -ndl/id'ual needs of pupils. Test data have, shown those pupils 
who have been on the extended year program for five years are a year or more ahead of their peers 
who,,experIenced the traditional schedule. Surveys of grades and test scores from, the junior high 
school attended by Park students place them In the top quartlle of academic achievement. In 
addition, the leadership roles of Park students 'In the junior high school was above average for 
the percentage of the student body they represented. Parents continue to support the year-round 
calendar and insist they. will never return to the traditional schedule. One can concl ude that 
this model Is a successful one In reaching for "Academic Excellence." 
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A Look at Year-Rqund Education 
Operating in Colleges -and Universities 



Dr. Edward C. Frederick 
Provost of University of Minnesota Technical College' 
Waseca, Minnesota ^ 

The- Un ivers i ty of Minnesota Technical Co 1 1 ege-Waseca is a relatively new institution which 
began operat Ion in the fall of 1971. The Technical College has a^single mission — that of pre- 
paring students for mid-management, semi-professional positions in the broad fields related to 
agriculture. 

The College adopted a year-round educational program at the outset in order tcr meet the 
.needs of students and, agr Icul ture. The college operates on a quarterly basis, with the summer 
quarter being no different than the fall, winter , and spr ing quarters. Students can start any 
quarter and graduate any quarter, they can go continuously or intermittently, full-time or 
part-t ime. . - 

Planning for the College tied the year-round concept Into all phases of the operation be- 
fore the doors actually opened. Programs were developed with a minimum of prerequisites and 
most courses are self-contained units. Staff are hired who are willing to teach In a year- 
round program.- Nine-month faculty are rotated throughout the year. Registration, financial aids, 
veteran's assistance and other procedures have been developed to fit a year-round program. 

Times have changed and so has agriculture. Because of herbicides and other modern tech-- ' 
notogy, the summer months are not the busiest quarter on the farm or In the agri-businesses 
in the. area served by the College. Planting time In the spring and harvesting time In the fall 
are busier. With a year-round program, some students can and do attend classes In the suinmer 
and winter and "stop out" In the spring for planting crops and In the fall for harvesting. . 

Technical. Co 1 1 ege-Waseca emphasizes laboratory and practical experiences. The year-round 
program makes use of outdoor agricultural laboratories which are most highly developed during 
. the summer months. Another plus Is the efficient use of the' fac 1 1 1 1 les and research at the ad- 
jacent 8^0-acre Southern Experiment Station, another unit of the University of Minnesota. The 
y«ar-round program of the College allows for maximum use of the Southern Experiment Station In 
the teaching program during the summer months as well as throughout the year. 

With the four-quarter system, students may start college classes Immediately after finishing 
high school and thus graduate and begin employment earlier. Students also have an opportunity 
to decelerate their program by going continuously throughout the year. 

One quarter of employment experience Is part of our technical program. This Is called the 
Preoccupat lonal Preparation Program and gives, the student practical Industry experience. The 
year-round education system assists this Internship program In that It allows the student to 
be out In Industry during the quarter that Is most advantageous from a learning point of view. 
For example. In the field of horticulture, -the student may go out to work In the Industry In 
the spring and return to thie College in the summer. 

Greater use can be made of expensive facilities and equipment heeded In a Technical College 
In G year-round program. It also provides for Increasing the number of graduates without In- 
' creasing the physical facilities In the same relationship, something which interests legislators 
today. 

Enrollment lis continuing to increase rapidly in all quarters Including thp summer quarter. 
Twenty-five percent of the students that enroM In summer quarter are directly. out of high school. 

Some areas of concern In year-tound education which need to be overcome Include faculty 
fatigue and time for professional updating, maintenance of the physical plant, need for air 
conditioning In tlic summer, and misunderstandings that result from breaking with tradition. 
This latter Is one of the toughest hurdles. An attempt Is being. made to overcome faculty 
fatigue and professional updating by u 1 1 1 I z i ng n Ine-month appointments and rotating those to 
cover,, the year, team teaching, single cjuarter leaves, and others. 



t 



The year-round program has been well accepted by the students and the agricultural Industry.! 
It gives a great deal of flexibility to the program at Waseca. The quality of education has 
been improved. The advantages outweigh the disadvantages. For the Technical College for 
Agriculture at Waseca, the year-round program Is not a concept but an Idea "whose time has come." 



Dr. John D. MiiLain 
Director, Research-Lecirn ing Center 
Clarion State College 
Clarion, Pennsylvania 
Director, Education Development Center >or Year-Round Education 
Pennsylvania Department of Education 
and 

Treasurer, National Council on Year-Round Education 



f we apply the same definitions of year-round education at the higher education level as we 
ic education levels, (K-12), then many If not most Institutions of higher education already 



If 

do bas 

have year-round programs 



The optional four-quarter plan, whereby the regular school year fs divided into three 
quarters with summer school being offered as a fourth quarter, was the standard' plan for state 
college systems In Oregon back in the 1930' s and 19^*0' s when I went school there. I was abl'e 
to accelerate and complete my undergraduate work In three years. I also accel erated^'my doctoral 
work at the University of Oregon In the same way. Many colleges and universities are organized 
on a quarter basis and offer such programs. 

Other higher education Institutions operate on a semester basis. Most of these offer 
summer programs. In Pennsylvania, for example, the state system offers a varied, summer program. 
We offer two six-week sessions, or twelye weeks during the summer so a student may take a , six- 
week course In the first half of summer, a six-week course in the second half of the summer, or 
both. Offered at the same time is a three-week . presess ion , a six-week summer session, and a 
three-week. post-session -- in such a i^ay that a student can study three, six, nine, or twelve 
weeks during the summer, as his need [nay be. Again, this or similar patterns are common through- 
out the country. 



Some colleges, for example the U 
Florida, operate on a trimester B^^Id 
institution operate's ^bout weeks 
round education. 



All of these are opt lonal prograrjis 

the mandat.ed rotating four-quarter pi 

the. supply. I do not know the detail 

about them If they do exist or have 



ex 



diversity of Pittsburgh and, 1 believe, the University of 

*As In the case ui* the other two plans, however, "the 
year, which Is, as we apply the common definition, year- 



I have heard that one or more universities have used 
^n when demand for college admission was far greater than 
of any such programs but would be interested In knowing 
Is ted. 



A technique Clarion has been using the past ten years Is to admit some freshmen students to 
summer school; they then remain out of school the first semester and re-enter the second semester, 
thereby leveling out the enrollments to serve a greater number. By going the second summer, the 
student can then catch up at the sophomore level with those who had gone both semesters during 
the regular year. 



There are significant reasons why 
they were not accepted at the basic school 
from the family schedul'e then are the 
going to summer school, or even coll 
that age span; Thirdly, there is a 
teachers going back to college for fui^ther 
college draws upon a statewide, natloriwld 
its course off'^rings to the demand for 



lege 



these pTans were readily accepted at the college level when 
level: First all, college students are more Independent 
younger children; Secondly, the percentage of students 
at all. Is small 1 compared to the total population of 
major population which Is be<?<- *=p.rved by summer school -- 
training for one reason or another; Fourth, a 
e, or even worldwide geographic area and can adjust 
specific courses. 
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Just as there are reasons why such programs are acceptable, there are reasons why other 
plans would be unacceptable. 

The trimester plan at the University of Pittsburgh, for example, has difficulty because 
Its second "mester" begins In 'April. Most of those who go on for the third, session are those 
who are already enrol 1 ed the second session. It Is out of step with the public schools for 
summer school and other work-study patterns when students change from one Institution to 
another. 

Also, when enrollments drop and a student can get In^o many colleges or un I vers 1 1 1 es he • 
makes his choice. Mandated schedules are difficult If not Impossible to manage. - 

. The'patterns of our higher educations adapt to changes and changing needs just as do our 
basic schools, but the needs are different so the patterns are different, ' 



Comparing Pupil Achievement 
IN Year-Round Schools and in the Traditional Setting 

5r. Roslyn M. Grady 

Director of Research 
_ Colorado Springs School District 11 

^ Colorado Springs^ Colorado 

Achievement tests were given to all pupils in grades K-9 In the Colorado Springs School 
District's Concept 6 year-round schools and their matched control schools. Tests Included 
global measures of achievement based on nationally standardized tests as well as standardized, 
tests In curriculum areas such as algebra and geometry. "Some district Crl ter ion-referenced 
tests In science, mathematics, and foreign language were also Included In the evaluation. 

Although analysis of cpvai'iancc showed some statistical significance between year-round 
students and those In trad I t■icn:^^ .schools, most of these dffferencBS were of ^ no educational 
significance. Basically, student achievement was the same In both schools. For the few diff- 
erences that did occur, the trend appeared to favor the year-round students on measures most 
directly ounnected with the curriculum of a particular course and the traditional students on a 
broadly based standardized achievement test.- 

Student attitudinal results favored the year-round school pupils on both measures of self- 
concept and attitude towards school, at the el ementary 1 eve^l and split at the junior high level 
with year-round pupils slightly higher in self-concept and traditional pupils slightly higher 
in attitude towards school. 

A follow-up study of present tenth-grade pupils who- had attended grade nine in year-round 
or traditional schools showed some superiority In first semester sophomore grades for the year- 
round students. ; , ' 
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Learning FRor^ Failure — A Community 
Rejects Year-'Round Education 



Dr. James C. Mounie 
Assistant Superintendent 
Virginia Beach Pubvlic Schools 
Virginia Beach, Virginia ' 



The Virginia Beach experiment with cycl ed-^ttendance, year-round operation of schools was 
a success rather than a failure. The ^pMot program was mcrdy a research and development effort 
to determine wipether cycledrattendance was, for Virginia Beach, a feasible alternative to. build- 
ing more schools. * 

It was designed to provide answers, not to support any pre-determi ned position for or against 
the year-round operation of schools. It was an attempt to go beyond trial and error as a means 
of introducing Innovative educational programs. 

The Virginia Beach ^5-15 pilot program has done precisely what it was designed to do - gen- 
erate data to. be used by the school board to mal<e decisions for the Virginia Beach public schools. 
We used the research and development'approach because, quite franl<ly, after much study of other 
programs, we. felt that we had no supportable answers about the feasibility of ^5-15 for our dist- 
rict. We were convinced that the information available about the benefits of year-round education 
was not sufficiently conclusive, nor sufficiently general Izeable, for the City of Virginia Beach 
to accept It and to put <»choois on. a year-round calendar . , ^ . 

Q [ 

While the school board felt that the call for wide-spread adopt ion of the year-round 
calendar was unwarranted. It felt that arbitrary rejection of the concept was just as irresponsible 
We felt that we had to find the answers in and for Virginia Beach, and for that reason we foMowed 
a systematic planning and preparation plan and we designed and executed a systematic evaluation 
of the 'pilot program. 

Materials, procedures, processes, and evaluations are documented in many publications and 
have been made available to our public and many other districts. If one reads them carefully, 
one sees that at no 'time have we claimed that year-round education was a failure. What Virginia 
Beach has said is simply that year-round education Is not for everybody and certa I nl y ,not for 
Virginia Beach at this time. The responsible^ mA;r,t-,r.5 of the ^'movement" have never claimed other- 
wise. 

'n rr.y i e'commenda t ion to the school board, I made 'the statement that 

... .in many ways, the ^5"15 calendar as I-t'has existed here, has been equal 
to, but not better than the traditional school year. Problems and short-falls found 
i.n the program could be reduced if the board were willing to modify some of its basic 
commitments, i . 

In the same presentation, I summarized the data which had *^een provided thl board and public 
by saying that ... 

(1) most youth-oriented agencies and services were able to ^jujust Lneir 
.programs to accommodate ^5-15 pupils, (2) while It was found that the buildings 
operating on the ^5-1 5 . ca 1 endar accommodated more pupils than if they had operated 
on the traditional calendar, the net dollar savings was only $8 per pupil because" 
other costs, were higher. (Example: space cost $20.78 less per pupil, for 
instructional staff was $^0.23 more), (3) the pupils in ^5:15 schools learned as 
well as, but no better than, pupils in, the n'lne-month schools. (M) the pupj 1 s in 
'* the ^5-15 schools had a moPe positive attitude toward school than, pupils in-the 
nine-month schools, (5) after a year of .experience wNth ^S'-IS, ^5.3 percent of the 
pupils indicated that they 1 i l<ed ^5-15 and ^6.3 percent^said that they did not 1 i l<e 
it, (6) after a year of experience, 73.6 percent of the teachers in the pilot schools 
felt that the program should be continued, (7) after* a year of experience, ^6.8 per- 
cent of the parents characterized their attitude toward ^5-15 as positive, 30.7 per- 



1 



cent as negative and 22.5 percent v/ere uncertain, and 50.6 percent felt that the 
'program should be continued. . . 

The board terminated its pijot program primarily because the logically promised space 
Increase could not be realized. The increasing population was the reason for trying year- 
round operation; and the mobility of the population was the reason for terminating the" 
program. In*the final recommendation, it was pointed out that 

. . .a' highly mobile population, limited population pools, and a 
commitment to comnrfon family attendance, the groups, were unequal in size and 
resulted in overcrowding in some in-school groups, grade combination and an 
increase in the per pupil cost of some resources. . .and the one thing that 
cannot be modified is the mobility of the population. . . 

. . .while the evaluation reports have provided some rather firm data 
on which to base a decision, it seems that you must in the final analysis, make 
V a value ji'dgment. The question becomes one of whether or not - ^5"! 5 , ^s we hav ■ 
experienced it. Is worth foregoing your committment to common family attendance 
and relatively compact g^eographic attendance z6nes. . . 

It came down to a local decision a val-ue judgment of the more acceptable alternatives. 
The data and the decision are not and were not intended to be genera 1 i zeabl e beyond the 
district. 

The answer for Virginia Beach cannot and should not be considered the answer for other 
districts. Neither should the Valley View experience be considered to have provided meaningful 
answers for other districts. It seems to me that If a district wants to examine year-round 
education, it must try it on a limited basis in a research and development pilot program on its 
own tiirf: The research and development approach Is the only possible way to take year-round 
education or any innovation beyond trial and error. 



'"Dr . Wes ley Apker 
Executive Secretary 
National Association of State Boards 
Denver , Colorado 

The Evergreen School District, located in the southwestern corner of the State of 
Washington, directly across the river from Portland, Oregon, had tripled Its student population 
In ten years. Elementary students double shifted for one year, junior high school students 
double shifted for 3"l/2 years due to consecut Ive capl tal construction bond levy failures and 
poor enrollment forecasting. The district experienced a two-week teacher strike In May of 1973, 
culminating in the three-month jailing of the strike leaders. The presenter became superin- 
tendent the end of June 1973. 

Discussions regarding the year-round school first took place during the 1970-71 school year. 
A random poll of 350 patrons taken that year disclosed 50.6 percent in. favor of further study 
on the concept and ^9.'* percent in favor of no further investigation. The niain argument presented 
In favor of year-round schools In 1970-71 was that it would solve, for a time, the classroom 
shortage. During the 1972-73 school year, active interest was rekindled with the double shifting- 
of two of the district's six elementary schools. The junior high commenced double shifting iji- 
September of 1970. The citizen and administration year-round school study committee narrov^ed 
the possible year-round school plans to either the 'Meffco Concept 6'^ or the "^5-15" plans. 

".During the 1 973~7^ . schoo 1 year a prestigious group of lay citizens convened to: 

Review current literature 
Review the work of prev ious. commi ttees 
Review indepth the "Jeffco Concept 6" and ''^5-15" plans 
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Recommend a plan ^ 
Cost the plan ' • ^ * ' 

Develop arguments for and against ^ 
, • Seek board authorization to hold public hearings 

Recommend the mechanism for determining the public will.* 

The study committee convened In September and in December recommended, the ^5-15 plan, K-'l2', 
to commence July. 1, 1975. Members presented their best judgment regarding the cost savings and 
added costs. They also recommended that only persons attending the public hearings on the year- 
round school plus those^requestlng InformatlonaJ^ packets be allowed to cast a ballot and- that 
60 percent of those voting," vote yes. Finally an extensive media explanation of *the year-round 
school was also planned. 

The ResL'l ts : Thirteen Informational public hearings attracted over 700 citizens', teachers 
and students. Special presentations were made to classroom teachers. Less thanone percent 
of the registered voters attended the well publicized hearings; of the active school election 
voters, 12 percent attended. • , j 

Teacher association reaction was hostile but not publicly opposed, with promise to the 
superintendent to ''bargain hard for teacher Interests". v 

Individual teacher reaction showed teachers were Interested, but concerned ,- part icular 1 y 
at the ^secondary level. '* . • 

-Public reaction was S^S votes. cast, representing a 77 percent return of ballots: Yes, - 
50.5 percent; No, ^9.5 percent; 52 percent of the people who did not attend a meeting but 
■simply read the packet opposed year-round school. 

Host numerous reasons given for supporting year-round school (In ranK.order) .: 

1. More educational benefits for children. I.e., better learning retention; . 

2. School faci 1 i ties would* be, uti 1 Ized efficiently; 
3- Offers more vacation selections; 

Provides a better use of tax dollars. ' ' . 

Most numerous reasons given for not supporting year-round school (In rank order) : ' - 

1. Not enough research has gone into the study; 

2. Too confusing to the whole family; 

3. Not enough vacation time during periods of good weather; 
^. Costs would be too high; 

5. The. Informational hearings were too biased In favor of year-round school. 
What would I do differently: 

1. Involve the education association from the beginning; 

2. Attempt to document -more carefully "new costs" and "saved costs"; 

3. Offer year-round school on a voluntary one- or two-school basis as a 
startup;. ' . 

k. Invest more dollars In analyzing currlcular Impact prior to the pub: Ic 

hearings; ^ - 

5. Make absolute^ly certain the public hearings were not biased. 
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Dr.*Guilbert C. Hentschke 
Associlate Professor of Education and Management 

University of Rochester . • 

Rochester, New York 

«j ' . ■ ■ 

One of the fundamental reasons for undertaking year-round education in Virginia Beach, 
Virginia, was the hope of sav i nq/ money . largely because of this the pilot approach to year- 
round education in Virginia Beach|yprovided for subs tant i a V .resources to estimate the^cost Impact 
of the program. The cost analysis extended over a nea rl y^'two-yea r period, during which time a 
computer-based cost model of the Virginia Beach p.ilot and regular elementary schools was con- 
structed and va 1 i dated. 

The process involved the use of computer simulation techniques, including several iterations 
of what might be called "model construction/parameter estimation/validation". Actually two 
models were u 1 t i ma tel y constructed: one to model the results of the ISyS"?^ school year and,- 
another to assess the cost impact of an expanded .program over each of the next five years. [n 
both cases the estimated savings to accrue from year-round education in Virginia Beach were much 
less than expected or than reported in studies conducted elsewhere. 

Although the school board decided to abandon year-round education in Virginia Beach, my 
impression Is that, far from feeling a sense of failure, both the board and the administrative 
staff there feel they gained a great deal of insight Into the^operational complexities and 
ramifications of year-round .education. This experience leads us to suggest a major corollary- 
to the "theory" of year-round education. This corollary may be stated as"» follows: the degree 
to which districts are not able Ko realize the dollar benefits of Increased space utilization 
in year-round cycled attendance Is a function of some combination ofv the following factors: 

1. net migration of the student population; 

2. the relative price of student transportation; 

3. ' the degree of public Indifference to busing students out of their loc^l ' 

attendance area. 



Year-round EducatioN7-Success Stories 
(And a Few Bruises) 

C. J. Michols 
Chairman of the Board of Education 
Sunnyside Public Schools 
Tucson , Ar i zona 



Sunnyside School District^, located in the southern portion of Tucson, Arizona, is a K-12 
school system with over 10,500 students. It was forced to go on YRS program on account of space. 
We had two elementary schools on double sessions plus one junior high school on extended days 
schedule; also, we were at our bonH ing . 1 imi t for building additional facilities. 

Sunnyside selected the ^5-15 YRS program as having the most desirable features of all the 
YRS programs we had studied. Here are some of the essential Ingredients of going on a^5-15 YRS 
program. 

1. Have a citizen committee study all the alternatives and make recommendations. 

2. Have your top man (your superintendent) sold on the program so that he can make it work. 
He in tgrn, must sell his staff and they must sell the teachers on the advantages of YRS. 

• We paid expense:: for administrators and. teachers who were the leaders of opposition to 
YRS and sent them to the National YRS Seminars in Virginia Beach and San Diego. They 
came back as boosters for the system. 

3. Al 1 board members must be convinced that YRS is the way to go. Again, by attending YRS 
seminars, they were able to eliminate any doubts about the system.* 
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4. You must hold community meetings and tel 1 the citizens wha't' alternatives there are 
for solving the overcrowded school j^roblems. When tjiey are explained, the .45-15 YRS 
stands head and shoulders above any. other alternative. f> 

5. You must allow at least one year to set up and implement a YRS program. 

Our experience shows we found some frosting on the cake in educational and financial benefits. 
We believe the 45-15 YRS should be sold on these benefits even if you do not need ths space. Some 
of them are : . - 

'* ^ 

1. We saved over five million dollar^ bond and interest money. 

2. All students were placed on regular school schedule. Schools can accommodate one-thir^d 
more students in the same buildings. ' ^- » 

3. There 'were lower class loads. • 

4. We found better employment opportunities for high school students as only one-fourth of 
them will be hunt i-.ng jobs at any given ^time of the year. 

5.. We experienced a s^ven percent reduction ign our high school student dropout rate. 

6. We have experienced a three percent better record -for teacher attendance. 

7. We experienced almost a fifty percent reduction in vandalism. 

8. We show a three percent better attendance among our students. * . ^ 

9. The^e was a renewed interest on part of teachers as a result of coming up with new, lesson . 
plans to fit the 45-15 program. 

10. The plan has the ability to offer teachers many -a 1 terna t i ves in their contracts. 

11. It off^ers the ability to offer many more mini-courses at the junior and high school level. 

12. We have observed improvement in grade averages of many students. 

13. . There was a reduction in juvenile delinquency as a result of only one-fourth of the 

student body running , the streets at any given period of the year. 

14. There was better learning continuity on the part of students with only a three-week break 
instead of three-month break. ' , - 

15. There were better- accommodation s in the community, i.e., at parks, recreational areas, etc., 
as a result of three-fourth of^the students in school and one-fourth on vacation at any 
given time. . 

16. Our taxpayers now feel Sunnyside is better utilizing their tax dollars in the operation " 
of their schools. 

s 

Some bruiscG of the YRS system are ; 

1. Teachers tend to dislike the system if they res.ide in another school system notion the 
45-15 and they have children on a regular School plan. 

2. Some parents object to the system if chey-are accustomed to taking a two-orrthree-month • 
vacation during the su'^mer months. , * 

3. Some special effort is required in special, programs such as band and. other types of special, 
music programs. 

4. The multi-tract classes in some high school subjects creates more effort on the part of 
the teacher to make the program work;- however, it tends to forcet i nd i vidua'l Ized instruc- 
tion, and in theory this is an ideal situation. 

(Mr. Nichols has graciously offered to visit any, school district in the process of planning for 
YRE to expand on Sunnyside' s experiences if he can be reimbursed for expenses. His telephone 
numbers are - Home: (602)294^4270, and Office: (602)294-3441.) ' 
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James D. Bingle 
Former School Board Member ' ' 

• * VaHey View Pub) ic School is 

■ • PI a I nf i e I ri , I ] 1 I no I s • 

and 

Board Member, National Councl'l on Year-Round Education* 

In the**summer of 1970, over 6,600 Valley View School District students abandoned their 
summer vacations and went back to the classroom In what has turned out to be an entirely in- 
novative concept of -year-round school. Now, after nearly five years of operation, the Valley 
View A5"15 Continuous School Year Plan can be rightly considered a "way of li^fe," so much so 
that the District is now more concerned with other programs - open concept, curriculum reform, 
special education, etc. 

But this "success" did not just happen. It was a result of a team effort Smong adminis- 
tration. Board of Education, teachers, students, and community. In my presentation, I will 
discuss this team effort. But first, a little background Is In order. ^ . ' - 

Calendar revision in Valley View School District was dictated solely by economic neces- 
sity. An unbelievable geometric progression of enrol Iments - from 219 in 1958, to 1 ,800 in 
1962, to 3,750 In 1966, and to 6,650 in 1970 - had' exhausted the District of Its bonding power. 
The voters of the district never once turned down an educa t ion^l ra te. I ncrease or a bond 
referendum to provide the needed schools over that 12-year perfbd, but finally the statutory 
limit on bonded indebtedness was reached. 

And then« in 1967, the 'Illinois General AsserT?.bly mandated kindergarten In all public 

schools In the state by 1970. This'ineant an addrtlbn of 800 kindergarteners, plus the normal 

yearly growth of over 6OO students, to an already overcrowded school system. It was willing, 
but legally unable, to provide additional facilities. 

Fortunately, the Administration and the Board of Education were aware of the magnitude 
of the coming problem early in 19^8. Only three possible al ternatlves were available: 

1. To place a large part of the school district on double shifts. . 

2. To increase the size of classes to 40 or 50 students. 

3- To cons ider school calendar reform. ' 

The first two alternatives were considered educational ly Inferior both by the adminis- 
tration and by the community, wh'lle school calendar reform was an unknown quantity.' 

The administration embarked on an intensive study of the vo.luminous published literature 
available on yoar-round calendar planSr Review of the available bibliography revealed one. salient 
fact. Most commentators were concernjed, not with making new calendar programs work, but with 
arming administrators and teachers with objections and arguments to combat the pressures for 
year-round schools. (These pressures originated primarily with businessmen and trade and 
taxpayers' organ izatlpns- wh Ich wanted to adopt what seemed to be, on the surface, an entirely 
reasonable and workable business proposition.) Little practical I nforma 1 1 on ex I sted . 

In studying the f eas I bl 1 i ty of a year-round, calendar ^ Ian, ^ the administration estimated 
that. some form of calendar revision could be effected In three years. The Board of Education, 
however, faced the reality of the housing crisis brought on by the pending arrlvaJ In September 
1970 of a continuing onrush of kindergarten students. Brushing aside the^caution of the adminis- 
tration, the Board members voted- on August 15> 196'8, .that a year-round plan must be implemented 
by the 1970^71 school year when the kindergarteners would- arrive. 

With the two-year deadline a reality, the Valley View administrators faced the task of 
researching," developing, and Implementing a viable and acceptable plan that would meet the needs 
of the student body and would also win the acceptance and cooperation of the faculty and the 
community. The admin l-stratlon ' s research made abundantly clear that none of the dozens of plans 
'that had been' proposed previously would be workable in the Valley View District, nor would they 
be acceptable today In any other school system. 

^ . €9 
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It. was necessary to cast away all previous concepts of year-round school programs and to 
develop a workable calendar of our own. In less than 60 days of "cut and fit" experimentation 
with theoretical calendars, the administration evolved the "Valley View ^5"15 Continuous School 
Year Plan." • . 

Only 19. months remained to put' this paper "plan" into actual operation, a very short time 
considering the magnitude of the problems yet' to be solved. !t was necessary to work but the 
techn ical I t les» of scheduling, school census, transportation, air conditioning, curriculum 
adjustment, and teacher negotiations. These problems were in addition to pass"lng In two 
sessions of the Illinois Legislature, needed changes in the law to make the ^5~15 Plan legal 
(it was not). But perhaps the most important task facing the administration and Board over this 
19-month period was to take the public into I ts • conf idence , keeping everyone informed- as each 
step was taken leading to that first day of 'year-round school on June 30, 1970. 

Fortunately, we looked upon all of these problems as challenges to be- met and not as excuses 
for possible failure. Although life during these 19 months seemed like one perpetual crisis, 
nevertheless, the moo c\ was always one of confidence and expectation. The fact that the Illinois 
Governor sighed the bill making legal In the state only the day before classes actually 

began on June 30, 1970 is evidence of this confidence amid crisis. 

And now, nearly 5 years later, the ^5-15 plan is definitely a success and a way of life In 
the Valley View District. It has been from the beginning a mandated plan - all children in the 
district must attend on the ^5"15 schedule. vAt the present time this means over .12,000 students 
in 11 schools: 7 elementary, ^ junior high schools, and 2 senior high schools. Surveys have 
cons i stbnt 1 y shown that the. commun I ty supports and approves of the plan by about a 10 to 1 margin. 

^ ■ ■ • ' 

'In addition, the ^5-15 plan, developed and pioneered at Valley View, has proven to be the 
most widely imitated year-round school plan in. the Nation. At the present time there are over 
50 school d istricts. around the country that have implemented some version of the p.lan, and new 
districts are being added to the list each year. 



Dr. Dan iel Knueppel 
Principal of Tenafly High School 
Tenafly, iiew Mersey 

Extended sc|jool year for Tenafly, New Jersey, means simply increasing options for high school^ 
students to enr Ich* the I r curr Icul um. We have started Small, with 1 imi ted object 1 ves , and are 
witnessing the program grow as staff, students and citizens see fhe benefit. 

Ana lysis ; Committees were formed at the Jnceptlon to fiimlliarize these three groups with 
the various concepts of the year-round school. A very 'cdnsc lous effort was made to make certain 
that students, staff, and community understood the fact that' this program was being, designed to 
meet the needs of ouJr town and .was not just being undertaken as another educational^ Innovation. 

Once this climate had been achieved and the groups had become familiar with the extended 
school year concept, a careful assessment of all of our circumstances was madp. A professional 
poll of the community. by the Oliver Qua.yle Company was conducted. An in-depth survey of student 
and staff Interests and needs was made. 

Dec I s ion/pl ann 1 ng ; All data was carefully organized so that all groups could easily see how 
the decision was to be made,. Nothing was considered secret. Dr. Bruce Campbell of the New \ 
Jersey State Department helped secure state funds to assist In the planning for imp- ■ 'j.nc;ntat ion.; 
he also 1 en*t valuable expertise. The objective that was to be workable was based upon a strong 
feel ing by all groups that the program should be voluntary and limited In initial scope, hence ,* 
the development . of the goal of currlcular enrichment. ' All three groups were involved in deter" 
mining how,- and in what, form, ESV' would accomplish curr Icul ar ^enr ichment . The decision reached 
was to break the full-year program Into a fall and spring semester and create a variable scheduled 
j'""nmer semester. Currlcular workshops were held. Matters relating to negotiation were referred 
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to the proper comm i t tee s^.^.^P-ubTi city was given to the fact that we wouid start with "a small 
program and grow^— ^^^^ 

.^'--^ Implementation ; Start-up for the program began with the current schoSi year. All courses 
were semesterized and the first summer semester was. operated . Twenty-five percent of the 
student body took advantage of the program. The number of January graduates 'doubled from the 
previous year. A reorganization of our curriculum took place as a result of the semester izing , 
process. 

Our bruises have been insignificant. If any/ they have healed very quickly. We started 
•small, we are growing, and people are happy because all of this occurred over a three-year 
period. We have begun our cons1;,ant^onItorIng of the program to develop more fully varied 
patterns for scheduling to enrich our program of education. 



Charles E. Rufien 
Bear Creek-Columbine Area Superintendent- 
Jefferson County School District R-1 
Lakewood, Colorado 

Expanding enrollments, a shortage of classroom space," and requests from the business comm- 
unity to better utilize exi s 1 1 ng f ac 1 1 i t ies caused the Jefferson County, Colorado, School Board 
of Educatlon'to consider year-round operation of schools as a possible solution to Its classroom 
shortage. In the fall of 1S71 , the School Board ' appoi nted a district-wide study committee com?- 
posed of parents, teachers, students, and administrators to study, explore, analyze, and develop 
a feasible year-'round school plan. 

From the review of all available literature, discussion with educators who have Implemented 
yea^r-round plans, and from Input l^^hln the study group and community, It was clear that any 
plan adopted must be designed to meet the needs of our school locale. With this In mind, the 
study group said that the plan must have the capability of: 

1, Being Implemented kindergarten through grade twelve; 

2. Ijisuring that family unity" Is preserved by offering the same school calendar .. 
to all .students In the family; 

3* Maintaining or Improving- the quality of education for students; 
, Allowing parents/students to voluntarily elect the sessions they would be In 

school and the vacation cycle; 
5,. Maintaining the nine-week curriculum block,- so that work already under way In 

the district will have compatibility at no additional cost; 

6. Providing an improved school year calendar v;ith maximum flexibility for 
students, teachers and community;' 

7. Providing the most efficient possible use of capital facilities. 

When several model s demonstrating different combinations of these elements were drawn up, 
one particular plan identified as Concept 6 proved to be most acceptable for meeting local needs. 
Concept 6 in Jefferson County, therefore, means: 

1. The school year consists of 6 terms. 

2. Students elect to attend school four of the six terms for a minimum school year 
of 172 days. 

3. Students may select, with the permission of the school, to attend school beyond 
172 days for purposes of enrichment, remediation; or acceleration, 

^. The school Is open a minimum of 2^5 Instructional days Jn each calendar year. This 

permits the school building to be used con 1 1 nuous 1 y yeaj^-Oynd . 
5. Student vacations occur In three patterns. (For I ITusTratlon purposes, the following 

dates vyill be used to demonstrate these patternj^)jJ' 
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Vacation Pattern Number One: 

(Track A) 
Vacation Pattern Number Two: 

(Track B-)' 
• Vacation Pattern Number Thrle 

(Track C) 

6. Tradltfonal school holidays such as Labor Day, Independence Day, Memorial Day, and 

the typical Thanksgiving holiday will be observed. Christmas vacation Is shorter than 
that experienced in a traditional school calendar. 

7. Kindergarten students may enter school .on the first specified entry date following 
their fifth birthdays. 

8. Teachers may contract to teach a maximum of five terms. Shorter teacher contracts 
, ' of one, ^wo, three, or four terms could also be available. 

9. A significant gain In the use of capital facilities may be. realized since a third 
'.of the students . cou 1 d be released to vacations during each term of the school year. 

1 0; • Students transferring into or out of a Concept 6 school should experience little 
difficulty fitting into the new school environment. 

Once the design of the model was determined, an' extens fve public Information campaign in- 
forming parents, students, teachers , admlnl strators , and the community at large about the plan 
was conducted over a four-month period. An opinion surv^, conducted by a professional consulting 
firm, to determine parent and school employees' attitudes about Concept 6 followed the Information 
program. 

Based upon this attl\u<ie survey, two areas within the R-1 School District, namely, Arvada 
West and Columbine, consisting of 16 schools and 13,000 students was chosen to pilot Concept 6 
, beginning July 30, 197^- During the two-year pilot. Concept 6 will be evaluated for Its 
' ejducationa^r and economical feas^Iblllty and community acceptance. 

A few of the bruises encountered, in my opinion. Include: 

1. The time from the development of the Concept 6 model In September 1972 
to Its implementation In Jutly 197^ was too long. y 

2. Following the attitude survey given to a random sampling of citizens within 
Jefferson County, a second opinion survey by postcards was taken In the Arvada 
West and Columbine Areas. This second survey was not needed and did nothing 
but Clutter In 1 1 la Kda ta . 

' 3. Concept 6 guidelines and- characteristics were presented to parents and 'staff s 
^ 'as absolutes. As a result, wnen changes were needed In order to make the model 
more educat lona 1 1 y and economically feasible, some accusations were made about 
breaking faith with the- public. When a new model for year-round education Is 
being piloted, modifications most likely will have to be made. Therefore, It Is 
best not- to promise more than what can definitely be delivered. 
h. In pilot testing a year-round school pro-gram^ all staff members, teachers 

and administrators alike, must be completely supportive of the concept.' When 
. th i s c5nd 1 1 Ion does not exist. It Is extremely difficult to cope with. and address 
the problems and difficulties that can and will occur during the pilot. 
5» 'There was a general tendency to fix alT of the advantages of Concept 6 to economic 
benefits and galiis. Too little emphasis was placed on the possible educational 
' . advantages. • . ' 



February 10 to April 5 and' 
August 6 to September 30 
October 1 to December 1 and 
Apr i 1 8 to June 2 
December h to February 5 arrd- 
' June 7 to August 6 



, o. Mrs. Dottle Brenner 

Teacher at Vanderhoof Elementary School 
Jefferson County School District R-1 
Arvada, Colorado 

• ♦ ■ 

The most rewarding aspect of Concept 6 has been the level of retention on the part of all 
^students. For the first timet It 'has not been necessary to revlew..the work from the previous 
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year. Thq^ only review has .been that vyhich is normal when teaching a new concept. 



The /second delight has been the terrific attitude the students have displayed twice. The 
vacations are more defined in their minds and it is no longer the* drag from September through 
June, wh;ich is impossible for a young child to visualize. 

f ■ . ^ . ' ■ 

Bon;us Learning has been another plus to Concept 6. We offered a-wide variety of Bonus 
Learning* Sessions ranc,', from remedial to enrichment. Our experiences proved that we were 
remiss 4^n offering remea . ^ . 'bourses. Either the children didn't come to class or If they did, 
their parents thought a semt ■ ^ s work could be atftned in six or eight hours of Bonus 
Learning. 

Bonus Learning did demand much time in organization. We spent numerous staff meetings 
discussing schedules as.,well as choosing topics of personal Interest. Beyond this point the 
time and effort was done' on the teachers' individual time without monetary compensation. 

Another positive arena has been the Arvada West Area Advisory Committee." This group con- 
sists of ten schools in the Arvada West area with the commi ttee compr I s I ng a cross section of 
our community: par'ents, educators, and administrators. In order to alleviate various meetings 
several time^ each month, we combined the committees and now meet once every other month In 
an Area Town Meeting and^ the other month as a School Committee Meeting. The discussions have 
been beneficial and constructive and the shortened, time element, meeting-wise, has been 
advantageous to all. 

The fifth del ight* has been the cohesiveness of the teachers involved In Concept 6 working 
together to solidify goals. A select group has met each month on our own and recently put 
together, with some help from a Colorado Education Association staff member, pur own survey, for 
all teachers piloting the program. The results of the survey were recently compiled. 

The joys we ' ve exper i enced this past year far outweigh all the hours of scheduling and 
planning. It will be a pleasure to continue year-round education, 



YRE--PROS AND Cons from Parents and Students 



t^rs\ Lynn Engleby 
Parent 

Jefferson County School . Di strii ct R-l 
Li ttleton , Colo/ado 



Parental arguments in favor of a year-round school calendar center mainly on the economic 
and educational advantages of such a program. Some other ben^ff^ts to the family can also be 
cited. I ' 

In^the economic area, year-round use of school buildings i s )the foremost advantage. Al- 
though^it costs more to operate a bu.ilding for 12 month's than itvdoes for 9.months, the capital 
plant is not sitting idle for 3 months each year. The real economy to\a\growth. area occurs be- ' 
cause thecapacity of each school is increased by one-fourth, and It I s^ unnecessary to build as' 
many new schools as would have to be built under a 9-month school schedu/e. Also, It Is more 
productive to use teachers for more of the school year. Fewer teachers *have to find second jobs, 
and they can be more productive at teaching. 

Educationally, it has been pointed out that children forget less over a short' vacation p^,r lod 
than they would over a longer one, and teachers have to use less time for review after each 
vacation. Hence, more new material can be covered, or material can be cover.ed In greater dedth, 
than under a traditional calendar. Immediate remediation is possible with shorter school terms. 
A child who has done poorly in one term can repeat the term Immediately or receive help during 
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his vacation period instead of waiting a whole year to receive remedial help. Under some year- 
round plans, such as Cor}cept 6, there are provisions for intersessions or bonus learning courses 
for enrichment, acceleration, or remediation during a child's vacation period. A child's ex- 
posure to more academic or Interest fields Is thii's Increased. 

\ With many entry dates during the year. It Is possible to allow children to enter kindergarten 

^ right after their- fifth birthday or to delay them 'for part of a year.' With a screening system, 
•five-year-olds can start school when they are ready, and through the screening process learning 
disabilities or other problems^ can be spotted before the child experiences failure. 

Another advantage of the. year-round calendar Is that families can take vacat.Ions atr times 
other than summer and Christmas,, and famili'es are, enjoying experiences together that would^ not 
be possible under the traditional calendar% Further, parents say that the children do not get 
as tired of vacation, and both children and teachers are more cheerful about returning to school 
when^they know they are not facing a nine-month term.. Further, neither teachers nor children get 
tired of the school routine before the next vacation. 

Parental arguments against a year-round school program take many forms, but they seem to 
stem from a basic unwillingness to break with a long-established tradition. Some parents dis- 
like the Idea of other than summer vacations, and many parents do not want their children at home 
during the winter, especially In areas where the weather necessitates their being Indoors much 
of the time. Others complain that there are few- activities for children that do not cost money. 
Perhaps they are not willing to search out free activities or to spend their own time doing 
things with their children. 

. Some parents fear that thel r . ch 1 1 dren might be tempted to skip school If their friends are 
out on vacation, and also that neighborhood vandalism might rise If there are always children 
out of school. These f- ars seem to be ungrounded. In Jefferson County, the Incidence of 
truancy and vandalism has not Increased In the pilot areas any more than In the rest of the 
county. 

Academically, parents question the effects of possible teacher changes every nine weeks. 
They question whether the children will feel a part of the school when the whole-student body Is 
rarely. together. They question whether students will be able to schedule the courses they want 
•and whether t> curriculum can really be made Into nine-week, non-sequential courses. These are 
areas that are being studied by the Jefferson County evaluation, along with the effects of 
cutting the school year from 180 to 172 days, a necessity under the Concept 6 calendar. 

The jury Is still out, but a recent quote by the Jeffco School Board President may reflect 
a trend. He said: "What 1 hear bad (about year-round school) affects parents. What I hear good 
affects kids." . ' . . . 

In designing a year-round school evaluation plan, consideration must first be given to the 
use to be made of the evaluation findings and then to the publics to vyhom It will be reported. 
The academic areas to be evaluated, the Integrity of the evaluation procedure, and the depth of 
the study will be determined by the use to which It will be put. 

In Jefferson County, we have had a good deal of cont. oversy over the two-year Concept 6 
pilot program. The school board will have to decide whether to keep, expand, or scrap the program 
largely on the basis of the evaluation data. Thus, the data must be accurate, unbiased, and ^ 
clearly reported. 

. * ' . 

The evaluation will be reported to the School Board, the Concept 6 Coordinating Committee, 
the administration, and the general public. Each of these' groups will surely have Input as to 
what the Board's decision should be. Therefore, It was decided at the outset that each sector 
should be represented on the evaluation team and that people for and against the year-round plan 
should be Included. It, Is hoped that the evaluation report will thus be credible to all publics 
when It Is reported. 

The objective results of test scores will be compared with a control group's scores. The 
control group will be made up of the part of the county not participating In the pilot program. 
Baseline data comparing the Concept 6 schools with the rest of the county was gathered prior. to 
the beginning of the pilot program and will be compared with the pilot program cfata. . 
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(n order to be completely objective about the tes\ results, it was decided that the entire 
battery of^ county testing would be evaluated. County testing is done in grades K-12 in the 
subject areas of readiness skills, reading, math, language arts, physical education, health, 
science, and social studies. A total of 70 tests will'be evaluated. The Concept 6 school child- 
ren are expected to exhibit growth in skills commensurate with the growth in the rest of the 
county . . " 

In addition, the attendance ratio and the dropout rate at each school will be compared 
against the baseline data. Neither are expected to increase. > 

The availability and utilization of bonus learning or intersession courses for enrichment, 
remediation, and acceleration will be noted,' and the use made of the overlapping days peculiar 
to the Concept 6 calendar will be noted. .This data will be evaluated for educational benefit 
of students. Because there are only 172 days of school attendance in the Concept 6 year, 
opponents of the program will be studying this data carefully to see whether the children suffer 
from losing 8 days of instruction or whether the average student seeks out extra instruction in 
the form of bonus courses. 

Subjective data from teachers on the number of ' object i ves mastered in the 3 R's and on 
the assimilation of kindergarten students into the Concept 6 program-will be collected and com- 
piled for evaluation.' It is hoped that the district will hire an unbiased firm, free from com- 
mitment to the success or failure of Concept 6, to analyze all the evaluation data and prepare 
the reports. In this way, 'the credibility of the report can be maintained. Complete data, form- 
ulas, and analysis procedures will be available to the public, but the data will be reported in 
non-technical graphic and narrative format for general use. 

As we have no data compiled from* the pilot, I can report no conclusions at this time. Our 
interim report will be filed by August 1975 and the final evaluation will be compiled at the 
end of the pilot program in August 1976- 



Miss Robin Hamilton 
Student 
Drake Junior High School 
Jefferson County School District R-1 
Arvada , Colorado 

1 attend a school in Arvada, Colorado. Our year-round school program consists of three 
tracks of students who attend school on a ^-month-on--2-months-of f schedule, with certain tracks 
starting during different months. - In Jefferson County schools this program is called Concept 6. 
1 find this prog ram, exc i t i ng and most Interesting. I feel there are many advantages and dis- 
advantages to this program. During the execution of this plan 1 have tried to keep an open mind. 

Year-round school is- a concept that at first sounds great; but after participating in it, 
1 feel there, are problems that I as a student found. Social activities suffer a lot, mainly 
because the full student body -cannot participate in all activities. Including sports; if someone 
Is out of school during his spor t , ' he won ' t be as enthusiastic or willing to trudge back and forth 
to his school. ■ ' 

On the plan we're on, the number of required school' days is just barely met. There Is no 
spring vacation, -and other holidays such. as Presidents' birthdays are not celebrated; thus the 
parents who have these days off work are mOre likely to keep the I r chl 1 dren out of school on 
these days. ThI's makes the chl Id. miss far too much school work. 

There Is also a good side of this program. The class size Is very much decreased. Teachers 
also seem to have more time for Individual students. Split sessions have been eliminated^ 

Year-round school has been a nevy experience for most people and everyone has different 
views on Its outcome. 




I Was Recruited as a Year-Round School Superintendent (Twice!) 



Wi ]1 iam Rutter 
Superintendent of Valley View Public Schools 
Romeovi lie, I 1 1 inoi s 



Chronology of events leading to year-round education in Valley View Public Schools: 

1. Spring of 1971 an organizational cormmittee of citizens was formed to split the high 
school district. There was a desire to unify area schools, K-'12. There also was 
frustration -over inability to pass a bond referendum for^-a needed high school. 

2. -Presented petition of more than '^,000 signatures to old High School Board, request- 

ing it present the petition to the County Board of School Trustees. 

3. Old High School Board agreed to present request. 

A. Several referenda for a. hew high school and additional tax monies had failed. Old 
area seemed to be glad to be rid of the responsibility. 

5. After a public hearing, the County Board of School Trustees voted to. allow the 
split on the baists that the newly created high school district would be able to 
support the referendum and . tax increase. 

6. Committee of seven was organized and made itself available with the following 
platform: referendum for a new high school; increased educational tax rate; ex- 
panded curriculum; support of co-curr icu 1 ar activities; year-rciind school; and 
formation of a unit district as .soon as legally permissable. 

Personal Comment : At this particular time, while principal of the then Lockport West High School, 
I had mixed emotions as to the ipend ing spl i t . i n the high school district. First of all, I had 
long-standjng associ at ion wi th !the' old high school district as a teacher and administrator. Also, 
there was the prospect to me, personally, that the County Board of School Trustees would not 
authorize the splitting of the; high school district since the trend statewide had been quite the 
opposite during the past ten years. 

There was also the questi|Dn of whether this particular technique of reorganizing a school 
district had a sound legal basis.. Professionally, there were two anxieties that I had. One was 
related to the ambitious progrjam that the split committee had adopted as its platform. Having 
experienced a historically non-responslve and non-dynamic Board of Education, I had qu^-stions 
about the abl li ty of the area ) to accompl I sh the th'lngs set forth in its program platform. The 
.other anxiety I experienced was the fact that year-round school had not been instituted in any 
high school, to my knowledge, and there was no reservoir of information to fall back on in the 
planning of such a program. 

7. Committee first contacted me, who was then high school principal, in late spring qf 1971 



to discuss my feelings about the split. The outcome of these discussions was that I 
would be appointed superintendent of the newly formed high school district. The con- 
ditions- of this agreement were predicated on: 

a. The seven-man committee being elected to the board. 

b. The high school would not; go on year-round school until July 1972. Since the under-- 
lying Valley View had been on year-round program for two years, it was the original 
Intention of the high school board candidates to push for the year-round program for 
1971-72 school year. At this time, Mr. Verne Crackel , former Deputy, State Superin- 
tendent, conducted a study within the district and supported my recommendation to 
the.,board candidates that it would be impractical to Institute a year-round school 
program in the high school on such short notice. It was my recommendation that 

while we coul d accompl I sh this goal, the hurried Introduction of the year-round school, 
9-12, would have long-lasting negative affects. We agreed that a minimum of 15 months 
was needed for staff preparation and curricular modification. 

c. That the two school districts, high school and elementary, would work closely with 
the intention of becoming a 'unit d i s t r t ct K- 1 2 , as soon as legally permissable. To 
support this goal, the following models of operation were agreed to: The Boards of 
Education would hold joint meetings (t'hre'i members In common); policy actions would 
be acted on by both boards; business actions wou'ld be admin i stered through one - 
office; district level administration would work together jointly; and as many 
support services as possible would be combined. 
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Personal comment ; To me, this relationship was.unique in the annals of education in Illinois and, 
again, I had many reservations about the process^ I had never seen two boards of education agree 
on anything completely, especially when they had separate autonomy. However during the transit- 
ional period, this process was accomplished and the board meetings were quite successful. Each 
board organized^ its own agenda and ultimately during the course of the meetings acted on and 
voted on each action and. items separately. The cooperative spirit and relationship between the 
tv/o boards was amazing and served to give me encouragement that the process that they were trying 
to accomplish would, in fact, be successful. 

During the several months that transp? red wh i le this process was going on, we were success- 
ful in .cooperating in many activities. However, the major responsibility for establishing the 
separate high school district and negotiating the division of assets between the old high school ^ 
district and the, newly formed high school district became my responsibility. This, too, was 
unique and different. The magnitudlnal process of establishing the high school district was 
accomplished with no additional personnel and no money to speak of. The major assets that we 
had at this time was Ignorance of what we were doing and a real dedicated secretary to help me 
blunder through this. It was a period of rapid learning and Initial accomplishments that we made 
served to reinforce our confidence and build hope that we would succeed In our efforts. 

d. The new high school district would Immediately proposed" referendum for $8.2 

mill ion for a high school building and remodel I ng 'of an old building; and .53 per 
$100 AV educational tax rate increase--largest In the history of Illinois (there were 
many doubters) . 

8. In July 1971 the new high school board was elected and seated. After the Jegally 
authorized split was accomplished, we again engaged in new and untrod territory through 
the negotiation of the splitting of assets between the two districts. This turned out 
to be a prolonged process through weekly negotiation sessions, and most of the terms of 
the split were agreed upon. However, we ultimately had to submit several monetary items 
to the County School* Board of Trustees through an open hearing, and Its attorneys .and 
representatives made the monetary awards. Mm not sure to this day that everything that. 

' transpired during that time was legal. However, we survived. 

9. On August 28, 197U the referendum was passed. 

10. The board agreed to high school staff Inservice and input for the Implementation of 
year-round, 9- 1 2, 'program . (f I nanc ia 1 commitment of $60,000+). 

There were two major goals. One was to adopt existing program to year-round 
progralD, The other was for curricular development and improvement. 

To support the process of adopting existing program to a year-round program, the 
following technizues were required: scheduling consultants; recommended inside curric- 
ular consultants; visitations to year-round schools by staff; department committee for 
input on problems and concerns; s taf f /adml n I s t ra t I ve committee to make final program 
decisions for administration ancj board approval; and district level personnel from 
both districts in on all decisions. . 

The following was involved in curricular development and improvement: freedom 
created "p ' e- 1 n-the-sky" syndrom; many decisions made did not contribute to Implemen-. 
tatlon of year-round school programming; timetable was established for year-round, 9-12, 
- program by Ju.ly 1972.* This schedule was met through the efforts of a lot of people. 

11. The State Office of Education conducted a unit district feasibility study. Petition was 
then filed for the formation of a unit district In the spring of 1972. 

12. A special election for the formation of a Unit District was held In Apri»l 1 972. Two 
boards were abolished as of June. 30, 1972. . 

Personal comment ; Another unique circumstance existed at this time which caused us to look over 
our shoulder. However, we again survived this period of time. Officially there was no Board of 
Education to oversee the district. The County Superintendent appointed a ten-member committee 
which served as the committee to supersede the unit district formation as an Interim committee 
to oversee the district. Technically there was no official body to which the administration was . 
responsible for about a 30-day period. All actions taken during that time and some of the action 
previously taken had to, be adopted and acted upon after the Unit District Board of Education was 
duly elected and seated. . 

13. Unit District Board election was held July 22, 1972-, ^nd the Board was seated on July 27, 



}k. On July 27, 1972, an organizational meeting of the Unit District Board was held. (The 
^ name of the new district was Valley. View Community Unit School District #365U) . 
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15. On July 30, 1972-, year-round, K-12, program started in District 365U. 

16. Previous superintendent. District 96, became superintendent of unit district on 
July 27, 1972; I. served as deputy superintendent. My major duties; oversee 9~12 

•year-round program;, head up high school bui-lding program, prepare building^ refer- 
endum for K-8 buildings and tax rate increase which was passed on; handle general 
administrative assignments; handle everything connected with a second major refer- 
endum for eleven school buildings and a .35 educational tax rate i ncrease v^hi ch 
was passed during^ this period. 

17. During June 1973, while the Board of Education was mal<ing an administrative change, 
I became interim superintendent. , . * 

Persona 1 commen t : Again this served as a period of time for me to make some personal commit- 
ments and decisions. Having gone through the implementation of a year-round school program 
at the high school level, the split of the district, the organization of a separate high 
school district, and the amalgamation of two previously existing districts, I certainly had the 
opportunity to bacl< out of the picture had I chose to do so. I cannot say that this period of 
time was a relaxing period in my'life, but i can say that It was^an exciting period in my life 
in terms of accomplishments. So with this in mind, 1 decided to stay in the picture and made 
application for the super i n tendency of the district. 

The Board of Education opened the sufjer in tendency to internal candidates plus all 
candidates from the outside through a screening agency. This process tool< approximately six 
months, during v/hich time I was Interim superintendent. I had to go through the interview 
application process like all the other final candidates, and this process served to confirm 
my comnltment to the district. . s 

18. In January 1973, I was appointed superintendent for the second time. I accepted the 
super intendency with the full knowledge and awareness of the problems that faced the 
d i St r let . ' - 

19. Since June 1973 we have implemented a K"8 continuing, routine kS~\5 program. We 
dealt with track balancing, staff ing' dec i s ions for K-8, and the Initial concessions 
that were made to bring about acceptance of the year-round program. These concessions 
related to staffing ratios, contractual- lengths of time, and aide determination.. It 
should be noted that the 9"12 Initial scheduling problems took* two years to resolve. . 

Positive outcomes of our year-round education program are: 

1. Approaching the sixth year, the community support is as strong as initial support; 

2. Majorxity of -staff is supportive; 
'3. Building use is approaching maximum; 

Construction saving experienced; > 

5. Lear/ii'ng has. not decreased; 

6. Continuing support for tax referenda; * , 

7. Possible to deliver full Implication of the theory with proper ^planning and management 
Problem areas of the program are: 

1. Track balancing, K-12; .. . 

2. Adjustment to Staffing patterns that were initially committed to at the start of 
year-round school; * ^ ^ 0 . 

3. Over-react ion and desire to modify curriculum simultaneously with year-round scho'ol ; 
A. Multi-tracking, K-12 . 

5. Low- incidence courses, 9~12; ^ 

6. Contractual arrangements with staff. * 
Recommendat ions to districts entering year-round programs are: 

1. Initial goal should be community understand i ng * and acceptance. Newly established 
communities and younger populations tend to be more adaptable. f 

2. Staff 'understand i ng and acceptance^ through participation. 

3. Maximum contract length of 225 days. ; " 

^ , A"a-mTri Ts t f alT v e7 a cf j'ti s time h t " 1 6' .'cb n FTilub lTs 1: ycTe ,"^.T ncTud"rri g^ p'r epiaV^a t u le , ' 

testing, class meetings, school assemb 1 -jj^es , and no breathing time. 
5. Do not engage in currlcular adjustment and^ programs 'that are requi'red-^y ^5-15 other 



than those you' would normally do. 

6. Dialogue with other agescies, including recreational agencies, library, Scouts, and 
church programs. 

7. Cash flow and money management. 

8. Building maintenance can be adjusted from normal good maintenance plan. 
.9. Prepare for staff accounting. 

10. Easy-to-lose resource gained If attention given to building space and number of staff. 

11. 15"day cycle for transportation and food service support services are all manageable 
with good planning. 

Persona 1 comment : If I had to do It over again, I would have PQ^ reserva t ions about entering this 
dramatic process. For me personally. It has been rewarding and beneficial; but more important, 
I ^thlnk I have been able to contribute to some construct ive deci s Ions for students. It has not 
been without frustrations, but this is very typical of all administrative positions in growing 
school districts. I' wouldn't exchange it for anything. 



How We Did It Sessions 



ChANGE-^TRADI TIONAL TO CONTINUOUS CALENDAR 

Delaine T. Richards 
Principal of El Camino Real School 
Irvine Unified School District 
1 rvi ne , Ca I i f orn i a 



The major problem to overcome in the minds and attitudes o^ people with the introduction 
of something different is basically change itself. No matter whether it be a change in life-'ityle, 
or a change in the v/eather, it causes- vary i ng degrees of comment and/or even trauma to -some , 
individuals. To others, qhange may be a challenge or motivation for improvement, for renev;ed 
interest or for the chance to do something different. ' 

However, in many cases, the immediate reaction to change is a "red flag" and Immediate 
"opposition." Regardless of the rationale or the. facts that may be evident. If a mind set is al- 
ready developed, it can become next to impossible to prove otherwise. Consequently, people must 
be made as knowJedgeable as poss i bl e • before negative opinions are developed. The immediate task 
then is to make the change from traditional to continuous calendar as subtle and factual as 
possible. 

Being aware of this, the administration of the El Camino Real School and those staff who 
•were definitely Interested in the year-round calendar concept spent many hours with meetings^ 
both large and small groups, coffee klatchs in the homes-, plus providing and Informing parents 
and community leaders with as much information as possible through dissemination of research and 
visitations to programs currently in operation.. 

. « ■ ** ' ' ^ 

Several individuals from the community became the nucleus for informfng the majority of the 
community regarding the year-round calendar. The community leaders and staff worked vigorously 
to make It knovm. that there were positive aspects to the calendar as v/el I as possible negative 
aspects. We tried not to v/ork in the realm of Innuendos, half-truths or to make promises *hat 
could be construed as factors that possibly could be used negatively in the future. V/e were 
not afraid to say that,. "We didn't know all the answers." 

There was a possible express advantage of being on double sessions, whereby,^ some parents 
v/ere looking for alternatives. Pripr to the presentation of the El Camino Real School proposal 
■ foT^^TTie year - round cFt e nd "a rT^b'mm unities "^and/or s t a f fs" h a d reTe"CTed'^fhe"'^fiXgprt" i n " Tuu rtgeTi 'o th ^ 
schools in the district. ^3 
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When a vote was*taken, the number of students committed by their parents to at least enrol) 
in the year-round program upon its inception on July 7, 1972, was almost two to one over those 
desiring the traditional calendar at this particular school. 

With the information mentioned, the proposal of an a 11 -year calendar adopted at El Camino 
Real School came before the Board of Education on March 15, 1972. At this particular time, the. 
parent community presented a petition with 7^7 signatures supporting the year-round calendar 
concept. With this petition and the enthus i asm of the parents and staff, the Board authorized 
the beginning of a year-round calendar program, "modified ^5-15", at the Et Camino Real School 
'for the school year 1972-73 with the following stipulations: 

1. Irvine Elementary School, located adjacent to El Camino Real School, would remain 
on a conventional school calendar. 

2. Only volunteer students v/ould be placed on the "45-15" plan. Including those students 
moving in during the 1972-73 school year. 

3. Students vyould be allowed to transfer out of the "45-15" program to the conventional 
school , \ f des i red . 

4. Double sessions would be* cons idered for all schools on the basis of not overloading 
one school because of this particular program. 

5. The Board would receive a report, each month on the problems encountered and . 
advantages gained. 

In addition. It was stated that the year-round school program was to cost no more than any comp-. 
arable school program In the district. 

With minimal support From both district administration and the Board of Education, £1 
Camino Real School became successful vj\tU Its studejit body reaching a point where enrollment had 
to be closed because of limited facilities. At that time, a waiting list was established which 
grew to approximately 100 students during the 1973-74 school year. Because of the waiting list 
and interest expressed by parents, another school was opened beginning with the 1974-75 school 
year. 'This school currently has an enrollment of 600 K-8 students and El Camino Real School 
continues to have a waiting list of approximately 50 students. 

Due to the enthusiastic support of approximately 20 percent of the students in the district 
enrol led In a year-round program, the district is' currently studying the option of providing an 
alternative at the high school level for a form of an extended, continuous year calendar. 

Parents and students of the community are interested in having the alternative of a K-12 
continuous calendar available to them so that they may keep their students and their life style 
in a compatible fdrnat. I feel It is very important that the community be given the option of * 
alternative calendars and life styles as well as alternatives in the curriculum for their students. 
Given the opportunity to make this choice, the growth of the continuous all-year calendar appears 
inevitable. True, it does not meet the criteria for every parent's life style,- but there are 
those who have discarded the Idea that the agrarian life style of the traditional calendar gives 
them the opportunities that they desire for their vacation periods. On a recent survey, March l4, 
1975, with 72.5 percent of the families responding, 94.8 percent of the families attending El 
Camino Real School indicated that the year-round school calendar was satisfactory for their^ fanrlly. 

We have found in our community that parents and students are enthusiastic about the shorter 
breaks spread throughout the school year rather than one large continuous break during one period 
of the year. We have enhanced these shorter breaks with, what vie believe to be, one of the most 
successful and outstanding intersession programs that v/e have been able to findv The enrollment 
has consistently been over 50 percent of the student!; eligible for the Intersession program fo^ 
tuo of the three- or four-v/eek vacat ion periods. " ^ * 

The types of programs that have been offered to these enrol lees have been most stimulating 
and exciting to them. Parental support as volunteers In this program', as well as the tota'l schoal , 
has been outstanding. This enthusiastic support Is very eyident by the fnct that over 80 volunteer 
parents are active In the school's proqram. 

In conclusion, It is evident that v/ith the proper motivation, positive change can take place 
v/ith a larr[o <;<a< ^p^pp f of thr^ rnrnmnn i ^Y — One factnr'to s u ccQ g s '4-6--fm/rrll7emelTt"1^ the reaT Tey Ts 
one thing and one thing only — TRlJSTll^ fiCi 
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Year-round Education in Sunnysidei^' 
A SoIind/Slide Presentation . 



Dr. Patrick Henderson 
Superintendent of Sunnyside School District 12 
Tucson, Arizona 

Sunnyside School District is located In Tucson, Arizona, It is partly urban and partly 
suburban and ha's experienced growth at a phenomenal rate. The district had approximately 6200 
students in K- 12 in 1970, and by 1973 the enrollment had increased to almost 11,000 students. 
The district was bonded to maximum capacity and could not build facilities. During the 1973" 
137^ school year, there were over 2200 student'^ on double sessions with no hope o.f reducing the 
number of students who would continue to come into the district and need to be put- on double 
sessions. ■ ' . 

In 1971, the Board of Education determined that student growth v/as going to be rapid, so 
it directed the administration to conduct a feasibility study in an attempt to identify what 
the year-round schedule v/ould do for the district in terms of facilities and personnel. 

A committee consisting of parents, teachers, and administrators was appointed to m^ke 
the study, and a report was • submi tted to the Board of Education in January 1972. Following 
a review of the report, the Board of Education immediately began to involve the community by 
conducting public me'etings at each school within the district and by soliciting feedback from 
constituents. *A great amount of printed literature was also being sent to all residents in 
the district. 

After a full year and a half of holding meetings throughout the district, the Board of 
Education determined that of the a 1 terna t i ves ava i 1 abl e , the year-round schedu 1 e- seemed to 
offer the best opportunity for the greatest number of students to obtain a quality education 
and be able to attend on a regular daytime schedule.'. 

At a regularly scheduled meeting held in June of 1973, the Board of Education adopted a ^, > 
resolution directing the administration to move toward implementing the year-round schedule 
beginning on July 1, 197A, and using the ^5-15 schedule. The balance of 1973 and during the 
early months of 197^, the administration conducted numerous meetings and luncheons withj:on-. 
stituents and sent out over one million pages of 8 1/2" by ll'V printed materials to parents and 
staff attempting to help them obtain a cl^ear understanding of how the year-round schedule would 
be implemented, and hov/ it would work. ? ' 

On July 1, 197^, the first 2,700 students arrived. Teachers and administrators stated that 
it v/as the smoothest opening of school that they had ever w.i tnessed . The concept of the year- 
round • schedu le has been extreme 1 y wel 1 accepted by parents, students, and staff. Following 
eleven months of operation, the superintendent's office has received only three written con^plaints 
about the year-round schedule and no more than a half dozen telephone complaints. 

One would need to conclude that with hard-working, committed admi n i st ra tor s , ^ teachers . and 
staff, the community has accepted and is adapting to the new schedule. The district is now 
preparing schedules for the second year of operation. 
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Year-round School Program K-12 



Dr. Wi 1 1 iam D, Whi te 
Director, Instructional Planning and Development 
Jefferson County School District R-l 
Lakewood, Colorado 



The year-round school program was i n i t i a ted Jul y 30, 197^, in the Jefferson County Public 
Schools, Lakewood, Colorado. Sixteen of the 112 schools in t^^e d i str ict are i nvol ved . these 
16 schools have a combined enrollment of more than 13,000 students. 

Concept 6 v/as put into effect aft^r nearly three years of study and planning by parents, 
students, teachers and school adm i ni stra tor s . Under Concept 6 the school year is-divided 
into six terms. Students attend two consecutive ^3-day terms, vacation for one term, and then 
keep repeating this pattern. ^ ^ 

Key features include the option for all children in a family. to be on the same attendance 
track regardless of grade level, preservation of existing quality teaching -methods , opoortunity 
for enrichment or remedial instruction during vacation periods, and nore economical use of 
existing school bu M H i ngs whI ch traditionally are not used three months of the year. 

The program w' 1 1 receive a two-year trial and will be evaluated annually by the Jefferson 
County Board of Education. If it proves successful it could be extended to other schools In 
Jefferson County. ' ^ 

Betv;een January 197^* and March 1975, students were allowed to select Track A, Track B, or 
Track C. Since March 15, 1975, however, school principals have been given authority to assign 
tracks to new s.tudent s . This is being done to provide equal educational opportunities for 
students in all three tracks. Nev; students who have a brother or sister v/ho was enrolled prior 
to this date will, to maintain family unity, be permitted to select their track. 

The usual plan is for the student to attend four of the -aix terms during any one 12-month 
period. But depending on the availability of space and the needs of the student, the opportunity 
is available in sone schools for attendance at 5 fifth term. 

• Another educational feature of Concept 6 . is the Bonus Learning Session. These; arc enrichment 
sessions on various topics which range in ^length from one dov to -^^cvprnl woeks. These Bonub 
Learning Sessions are schoduled during vacation peri.ods and attendance by students is strictly 
voluntary. , / 

Special Concept 6 "advisory committees have been established In both the Arvada West and 
Columbine areas which are both on year-round scheduling. These comnittees, comprised of parents, 
students and school staff members, offer advice and act as a community sounding board. A cen- 
tra • committee comprised of members from the two area committees helps toordinate and evaluate 
the Concept 6 program. 

For more information about Concepf6 you may contact the Office of Information Services, 
Jefferson County Public Schools, 1215 Quail Street, Lakewood, Colorado 80215. 

SOME DO'S AND DONT'S 

ft Pilot year-round programs, should be small rather than large. There are too many 
adjustments to be made which vary from school to school for n large number of schools to be 
supported right off. 



man 



2. The principal and key staff members in the pilot school should be the chief sp&kes- 

for the program. No district level spokesman can have sufficient credibility wi'th ctich 

local school community. Principals need the freedom to adapt the plan to their operation. 

3. Community Opposition is certain but local staff support and- a -well informed citizens 
advioory committee are the keys to success. 
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k. Currlcul;um revision is not a major problem if the school is familiar with the quarter 

'organization and . schedu 11 ng of courses at the secondary level. ^ ^ 

5. Rumor is the greatest enemy of a school planning to operate year-round. An active 
local school information plan is essential. v \ -V . 

6. An evaluation plan which, compares pre-pilot data with current pi\of school data has 
many difficulties. So many adjustment factors must be added from one year t\^ the next it clouds 
the resul ts . ^ • ■ \^ ■ 

7. Budgets for p.ilot operations should be clearly justified. There is a tendency for 
spending authorities to asl< for more than they need to get the job done.- 

8. Arena schedu 1 i ng procedures seem to be the best approach at the junior and senior- high 
levels. - 

TIME--LINE FOR PLANN'ING, PREPARATION AND IMPLEMENTATION OF CONCEPT 6 

. . ■ S ta r t Fi n j sh 

Develop an orientation and inservice program for principals of 6-18-73 9'7~73 
pilot schoo Is / 

Preparation of a series of newsletters to ^prov i de ' un i form informa- ' 6-18-73 " 1-1-74 
,t.ion on Concept 6 in layman's language. This means will he' used 
'to inform the public until final agreement is reached on data for 
a handbook. * ' 

Formulation of Ci t i zens Advi sor/ Commi ttees and Central Coordina- 8-6-73 9-21-73 
t i ng Commi t tee ' . 

Establish teams of staff and administrators for curriculum 9~,1"73 1-1-74 

study and revision ^ ' 

Establish teams of counselors, administrators and district 9-;l"73 1-15-74. 
level staff to develop and revise admi n i s t ra t i ve^ pol i cy 
and procedure for year-round operaticis 

Determine research design and monitoring agent 9-15-73 1-1-74 

St'udy air conditioning needs of all pilot^rea schools' 8-7-73 10-1-73 

Develop schedul ihg procedures . . 9-l~73 1-1-74 

Adopt' and pub 1 i sh revised curriculum based on 43"'€lay units of 9-1-73 1-1-74 

instruction * ■ ■ . ' 

Adoption of the year-round Concept 6 calendar 9-l~73 9-21-73 

Decisions regarding contracts, salaries, methods, of deter- 9-1-73 11-1-73 
mining length of work year 

Decisions, concerning staff reass i gnmen ts , additions, and - 11-1-73 4-15-74 
spec i|a Pa 1 1 oca t ions . " ' 

Personnel assignments • ^ , 1-1-74 4-]5"7^ 
1. Number of c 1 ass roomy teachers a 1 ioca t^e^ by grade 

level and suBJ^Cl nor e^ch pi lot^- school , 

, ^1. "Number of special i^t's' t^ be assigned to each school . ' . 
and each pi 1-4 1 ar^a *" 
3. Wi thin the f.i^amewor'k of each school, principals ' i 

should designate the period o*f time each class- / . « 
f room teacher will be under teaching contract 



A. Number and type of classified personnel allocated 
for the pilot schools 

. Develop forms for student registration and schedule planning 

. Ge t___^ f i rm information on vacation preferences 

Teacher preparation worl<shops 

(Pre- reg I s trat ion - Student Planning Forms Completed) 

Determination of transportation services required - assignment 
of routes 

Ori^entation of m£intenance and supply personnel 

Prepare custo'di.al schedules 

Reporting date for pilot school principals 

Reporting date for teachers (Tracks B and C) and 
cafeteria' managers 

School opens year-round (Tracks B and C students report) 



Is THE InTERSESSION PROGRAM FOR YOUR SCHOOL? 

Delaine T. Richards 
Principal of El Camino Real School 
. Irvine Unified School District ' * 

1 rvi ne . Cal I forn.ia 

An I n tersess i on program in the year-Vourid school Is comparable to the traditional summer 
school in terms of f unct ion- and purpose. It can be a vital part of the total offering of the 
school... Its uniqueness, however, is evidenced by 'a number of short sessions and the capability 
for providing a different program offering or theme during each session.. 

The planning of an inter$ession program should involve the school staff. Currlcular themes 
and/or offerings can be of the unique. Innovative type which may supplement the regular program. 
This program can provide an. excel 1 en t opportunity to introduce some currlcular ideas on a short- 
term basis. • If the offering proves worthwhile, it may be Incorporated into the regular curricu* 
. lum. If it is not accepted well by the students and staff, it is not committed for a long 
period of time and can. be discontinued. • * 

When vacations are three or. four weeks in length, we recommend that only two of those 
weeks 'be utilized for an i ntersess ion . 'This necessitates the students having, a minimum of a 
v/eek break from the educational- program. The length of the schooT day can be flexible, de- 
pending upon the school and d i s tr i c't' needs . We have used a minimum 2A0-minute day since this 
qualified for fgll ADA reimbursement In Ca 1 i forn i.a_. The total length of the day may vary from 
the four hours to considerably longer* If the act i vi ty » i ncl udes a long field trip or other type 
of excursion. ^"^^^ 

, ■ To insure consistency in the i n tersest i on^ a coord itiator should be. appointed v^hose main 

• respons i b I 1 i ty^ i s, to plan, coordinate, and administ'er the program throughout the year.. The 
totality of the responsibility pf this Individual wIlT be dependent upon the enrol Iment . i n the 
iriterse'ss Ion. If there .Is a continuous enrollment of over 1 00 . s tuden ts , th^ coordination and 
planning cah" be more than a one-ha 1 f- t ine job. ^ 

In an on-going year-round program^ hous i ng must be provided that will be available at ail 
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11-1-73 ■ 11-15-73 

1-15-7A 2-1-7A • 

1-1-7A 6-7-7A 

10-1-73 1-1 -7A 

A-15-7A 6-7-7A 

A-15-7A 6-7-7A 

A-15-7A 6-7-7A 
7-1 5- 7A 
7-26-7A 

7-30-7A: 



.t\imes. Depending upon the availability of space and the size of enrollment, a facial ity 
si^jould be designated specifically for the intersess ion. Furniture, equipment, audio-visual 
ma\eria1s and supplies should be made available on a permanent basis. 

Enrol Iment for each session wi 1 1 determine ^ the anraunt of staff that will be requi red. ' 
We v/ould highly recommend a pre- reg i s tra t i on so that there is some indication of the staff 
that may* be needed , utilizing a s tudent/adul t ratio of 30 to 1. . A mini mum of one cert i f i.ca- 
ted person is required plus the number of aides necessary to carry^out the program.* The 
larger the enrollment the more staff that will be necessary, including additional certificated 
personnel. If the coordinator of the program is not one of the teachers, then it is highly 
recommended that one other staff member be maintained on a continuing basis to provide continuity 
in the classroom. 

•It is necessary to make the curriculum exciting, interesting and educational so that it 
will generate the enrollment necessary to carry out a good program. The more appealing the 
offering, the 1 a rger the en ro 1 1 ment w i 1 1 be. Field trips, excurs ions and various types of . 
interesting educational activities are a must to retain the students in attendance. 

Once the curriculum has been planned,, the. coord i nator of the intersession program will 
need- to publicize the ^ur r i cu 1 um. to the students so pre-enrol ] ment may take place. To gen- 
erate interest for enrollment in the intersession, the presentation of the ^cofr i cul um offering 
to the students should be done the week prior to opening. It should be presented to the stu- 
dents personally by someone v/ho can give an enthusiastic, dynamic, clear and easy-to-under- 
stand picture of v/hat is to happen, including the highlights of the offering. : . 

Attendance of students in the program is a, vital prerequisite for generating the funds 
necessary to finance the program. With careful planning, the budget may be figured on- a 
per-student per-day allocation so an ongoing awareness of funding 1s available. In California, 
the funding at this time for intersession is . adequate to carry on an outstanding program. 
Realizing that in some states funding is strictly at the local level or is assessed each'student 
■ in the program, budget is the determining factor as to what kind of program that can really 
be implemented. With adequate- financial resources available, the success of the program is 
entirely dependent upon the enthusiasm and quality of the staff and curriculum being offered. 
If finances are limited, then the. staff and cur r i cu 1 um wi 1 1 be somewhat curtailed. 

Clerical time will be needed to handle the development of materials, bulletins and 
registration of students. With a small enrollment this may be done by the local schoo t^cl er i.ca 1 
staff. Hov/ever, if the enro 1 1 ment is substantial, additional c 1 er i ca 1 ass i s tance w i 1 1 be 
needed just for intersession. In our case,, sa 1 ar i es for a 1 1 staff, including certificated, are 
paid on an hour 1 y bas i s so that the program may be expanded or" limited depending on resourses 
ava liable. • 

In the final analysis, the success or failure of the intersession program w i- 1 T depend 
basically on funding, but the enthusiasm of the staff and the presentation of the curriculum 
is an important factor. With careful planning and selection of personnel, regardless of funding, 
an adequate p'fbgram may be carried on for those students who desire an exciting education op- 
portunity during their vacation period. 

The irv.ine Unified School District has developed a monograph ava i.l ab 1 e'at cost titled, 
"Intersession Program Development and' Curriculum Units." I t^ includes a detailed description 
of process and procedure .for development. of the program and a number of curriculum units for 
a tv/o-week intersession program. This may "be obtained by v/titing El Camino Real School, 
Irvine Unified School District, W82 Karen Ann Lane, Irvine, California 92705- 
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"A Tale of Four Cities'* 



Martin Rubinstein 
.Director, Department of Support Programs 
Division of Elementary and Secondary Education 
Dade County Public School's 
Miami .Florida 

On August 1^, 1969, the Dade County School Board authorized the Division of Instruction 
to conduct a plant utilization study. The study v/a^ to have as its purpose the exploration 
and recommendation of alternate plant utilization plans for the most efficient use of Dade 
County School facilities so as to reduce the need for capital expenditure during the next 
five years. The recommendations which evolved from the study were expected to maintain the 
present level of ins.truction and, where feasible, provide an opportunity for the improvement 
of the educat^ional program while still effecting plan economies. 

Tv;o plant utilization strategies became apparent as the study progressed: The extended 
school day and the extended school year. The second plan, extension of the school year, while 
considerably more difficult to implement, offered far more promise in terms of education ex- 
cellence. A recommendation of the plant utilization study proposed a five-year program for 
development and implementation of a year-round scl'ool plan for Dade County Public Schools. 
This program would include: 1. Revision and . res tructur i ng of curriculum; 2. Revision of per 
tinent local policies and regulations; 3- Requests for waivers or changes of , pert i nent sts te 
regulations and accreditation standards; ^. A campaign to inform the public about the plan; 
5. Maximum involvement of school system staff at all levels. 

Seven extended school year plans, all of which were cons i dered. as being* impractical for 
implementation in Dade County, were reviewed. The e;:periences of other school systems in- 
dicated that the following criteria 'had to be considered p'rior to the development of an 
extended school year program for the Dade County Schools: . 

1. The extended school year design that produces the grea,test plant utilization benefit 
requires the greatest adjustment in 1 i v i ng pa tterns and such designs have proved least ac- 

^cep table to communities at large. 

2. Extended school year designs that mandate specific vacation periods to pupils are 
not as acceptable to communities as those extended^ school year programs that are voluntary 
i n nat ure . ' 

3. Extended school year designs that demand a radical departure from existing schoo.l 
calendars are not accepted by communities as well as those extended school year plans that 
require only slight calendar changes. ' • 

^. The extended school year plan that increases the students' options of course selec- 
tion, attendance sessions and vacation options are more acceptable to students and patrons 
than* those plans which maintain present restrictions in the areas of curriculum, attendance 
and vacation periods. 

On the basts of the above criteria, the quinmester plan, which Is designed around a 
calendar that divides the school year into five ^5-day or 9"week sessions, was developed by c 
the. Division of Instruction and recommended to the Dade County School Board for piloting in 
selected Secondary schools. 

In 1971, fi'/e secondary pilot schools were established. The function of these schools 
v;as escent i a 1 1 y to field test quinmester curriculum and to develop administrative guidelines 
to facilitate the implementation of the program.-. In 1972, the program was expanded to nine- 
teen secondary school s . and .has continued to expand until the present time v/hen all of the 
Dade County secondary schools are operating on the quinmester .program: 

It should be noted that adoption of the quinmester program by a secondary school does 
not imply that the school wi I'l* operate, during the summer quinmester since selected schools 
are chosen t^o operate each summer. The schools operating during the' summer are required to 
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enroll students from other secondary schools. This procedure requires the establishment of a ^ 

unique feeder pattern and transportation plan, for each summer quinmester. The enrollment in 

the summer quinmester represents approxi-mately 25 percent of the secondary population and has 
increased each summer by approximately 30 percent. * , 

In the last two years, seven • el ementary schools have piloted an elementary quinmester 
program which is significantly different in organization and format than the secondary quin- 
mester program. The number of pilot schools has been expanded to 39 starting with thfe sum- 
mer quinmester, 1975-76. 



Ms. Chris Short 
Teacher 
Mollela Grade School 
Moll e 1 a , Oregon 

Like so many other districts, we were wealthy back In '71-. It was not money, but a 
wealth of problems brought on by overcrowding that gave us our numerical headache. The 
parents and a few stray voters 'turned down a couple of building programs. 

"What now?" we lamented. Yet all was quiet for another year while our problems grew 
and our facility shrank. The Board deliberated with a couple of a 1 terna 1 1 ves--spl i t shift or 
year-round school. The Idea of a double shift came barbed with everyone's worst fears of a 
change in education. Needless to say any other idea was worth investigating. 

So that other radical conce'pt of school scheduling was quietly let in the back door. 

Year-round education went through our own version of Consumer Report's labratory tests." We 
^.examined her In all her forms. .Finally the Eloard concluded by some unexplained Insight that 
• if cutting the school in two for a double shift was unacceptable, then dividing it into fourths 

v/ould be better. And we launched our 1,100 students Into a quarter system. 

Our only proMem, in short, v/as Oregon. Our lovely 1 iquid winters did not excite our " 
parents or their babysitters when they considered that they, not the teachers, would have 
their chiltlren indoors for three months. With another flash, of brilliance the Board came to 
its current conclusion: split shift is bad, and four quarters have proBTems, then maybe ^5~15 
Is v/hat we need. 

This time the change was easier. At least we were familiar with many of the potential, 
problems and comfortable with the advantages of year-round education. We're about to celebrate 
our fourth anniversary of year-round school--our second at ^5" 1 5""and th i ngs are looking good 
for next year . 

The moral of this story is: One traditionally expects company at the front door. But 
often one's best friend comes through the back door.' 



Dr. Wesley Apker 
/■\ E;'.ecutive Secretary 

National Association of State Boards of Education 
Denver, Colorado 

At Evergreen School District, Vancouver, Washington, ad hoc lay committees were convened 
between 1970-73 to study the potential of year-round schools. The 1972-73 committee narrowed * 
the choices to the Jeffco Concept 6 or the ^5*15 plans: The 1973-7^ committed: was giv-en the 
following tasks by the Board of Directors in September: 
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1. Review the current literature; 

2. Review the work of previous committees; 

3. Reviev%/ in-depth the Jeffco 'Concept 6 and ^5-15 plans and recommend one; . 
k. Cost out the implementation of the plan and recommend a target start date; 

5. Develop arguments for and against the plan plus a full information packet; 

6. Hold public hearings; 

7. Recommend the mechanism for determining the public will. . 

..By December 197^ they had cpmpleted tasks one thru five. Hearings were held at the end 
of January thru the first two weeks in February. The- ballots were in by the end of February. 

Their recommendation of the ^5-15 was after on-site visits, presentations by staff con- 
cerning such a plan, and review of video tapes, film5 and s.lides. 

Their informational packets for'.the public hearings were drawn from their studies. The 
information was biased in favor of the year-round school. 

Cost data were developed by two engineers basing their cost calculations on available ^ 
information fj*om other districts and slide rule extrapolation to the Evergreen School District 

Balloting was limited to those who attended a hearing or who requested an informational 
packet; a 60 percent yes vote was required to trigger implementation-. 

Weaknesses found were: 

1. Too little curricular program impact was studied; 
.2. Cost estimates were gross at the best; 

3. Instructional staff and education association involvement was too limited;. 
k. The balloting process created resentment from those who could not ballot. 



Identifying the Background Conditions 
OF A Specific Community in Order To Tailor 
A Year-round School Plan to that Com.munity 

Dr . John D . McLa in 
Director, Research-Learning Center 

Clarion State College ^ 
Clarion, Pennsylvania 
Director, Education Development Center for Year-Round Education 
.Pennsylvania Department of Education 
and ■ 

Treasurer, National Council, on Year-Round Education 

There are three major factors that need to be considered in planning school programs , 
whether 'it be year-round education or other major changes in the school' s operat ion. ThesB 
are: (1) the quality of education and the impact of the change on that, (2) the economic ef- 
ficiency or cost of the change compared to the cost of -other alternatives, and (3) the effect 
the change would have on the life styles or value systems of the people concerned. 

The people concerned are the taxpayers, the professional educators, the parents and the 
students. 

UsuaiiYT if the people concerned are able to examine the issues as they relate to these 
three Ifroad areas (quality of education, economic efficiency and life styles), they can come, 
up with a reasonable solution. They want quality educat ion but will sacrifice some quality., 
for' economy or convenience. They want to keep taxes down, but w.i 1 1 pay for the educational 
programs that are rea 1 1 y* needed . They want the school schedule to suit their convenience but 
will sacrifice some convenience to get the schools they need at a price they can pay. 
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1 do not mean to oversimplify this problem. Different people are affected in different 
ways. These are value judgernents and consensus is not easily attained, the end result fre- 
quently is in the form of a compromise. UsuaMy, there i's no way to deal with social problems 
and make everybody happy. a 

Hov/ these problems are dealt with in a community depends to a great extent upon the skills 
of the professional leaders of the community — and this is where we come in — whether v/e are the 
hir^d school administrators, the teachers, the elected school board members, or the interested 
parents. 

As. leaders we. have a "responsibility of helping the community to pinpoint the needs for 
change. If the need is to accommodate an expanding enrollment in limited space, one type of 
program, such as .the ^5~^5 plan, may be a logical solution. 

If' the recognized need is for grea ter 'f I ex i b i » i ty in the vacation schedules of Individual 
parents, then maybe the f I exi ble al 1 -year school should be considered. , ' 

First of all', then, it is important to clearly define the need or needs to be met by 
creating a change. If there are no unmet needs, then there should.be no change initiated. 

Secondly, all available resources and all. available ways in which those resources may be 
used r-Q meet the needs should be examined. It should- be recognized that the only way this 
3 can be done adequately is to involve In the cons I dera.t ion at least a good sample of those who 
would be affected by the cha.nge--the teachers, the parents, the students, the taxpayers. 

Thirdly, in terms of the need or needs, the best a 1 ternat i ve approach should be . 
selected. - 

Finally, plans to Implement such change, recognizing the steps necessary to carry out 
such' a program, need to be de\eloped and carried out. 



Dr. John W. Washburn, Jr., 
Director of Elementary Instruction 
Great Neck Public Schools 
■J 0 Great Neck, New York 



Any statement of ' educa t loqa I goals must inevitably be based upon a phijQ^ophy of life, 'the 
individual's part in life, and the role of the schools therein. In our society the fnany views 
on these matters are translated into differing educational programs with differing emphasis on 
such matters as the role of the individual, the ijDportance of the acqu i s i t ion of knowledge, and 
the relationship of schooling 'to the larger society. 

Differing priorities, reflecting regional differences, may well be determined at local 
school. district levels. There are, however, three goals which are so pervasive that they could 
be considered goals for all schools: 'basic sk i II s , knowledge , and values . 

Schools need to address themselves, in terms of their communities, to the following: 
goals, identifying gaps between goals and reality, and closing the gaps. As we move to close 
the gaps, v/e must find ways to include the concerns of our communities (parents, local '^nd 
state agencies, and ourselves). 

We are opw entering an era in which, in spite Of declining enrollments, demands for ser- 
vice are continuing to expand and are becoming more soph I s t i ca ted. and complex. Yet resources 
are not becomi ng more availafj)le to satisfy these demands. There are other- strong competing 
claims for tax dollars at a'time when the public is grov/ing increasingly hostile to -increased 
taxes. , 

A major task for all concerned. .w i th the equality of education is to help develop an In- 
formed public that will support adequate resources for education. At the same time, educa- 
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tion must do all it can to insure that the funds it does get are used efficiently and effec- 
tively. This effort must include the continuous search for new ways to provide better services 
and to provide present services more economically. YRE provides a fresh opportunity for us to 
achieve these ends. 



Initial. Planning. FORvYe.AR-RouND Education Programs 

Dr. Robert H. Will lams 
Superintendent of Rialto Unified School Distric.t 
Ri a 1 to , Ca li forn i a » 



Far too often educators find themselves in pursuit of new ideas and systems designed. to 
stimulate thinking and to make a show that change has occurred. Far too often these same 
educators have been caught in the middle of an innovation with their planning "hanging down." 
In our society today, there i's a proclivity to begin where the action is and develop needed 
plans after the wheels of the expected change have been set in motion. Planners are too fre- 
quently looked upon as the stumbling block to progress and then scorned because someth i ng wen t 
v/rong on. the way to reaching the hoped-for objectives. Ndne the less, and we've heard this all 
before, let's take a look at what the "Initial Planner" must do, be it for year-round education 
or any program involving educational change. 

Purpose : Improvement in learning outcomes must be the major reason for introducing new and 
different program5_.„. Learning outcomes or results are based on what the student does, says, 
feels or writes as an end product in the cognitive, affective or psychomotor domains. Does 
your year-.round plan provide for learning outcomes? 

Guidelines are necessary : Impromptu, sporadic or tr ial-and-error innovations may have their 
place in teach i ng ch i 1 dren, youth and adults, but they have a tendency to be either wasteful 
in student and teacher time or wasteful in money and other resources. Outcomes from innova- 
tions instituted by these methods are usually very much in doubt. Students lose when programs 
fail! How much can you afford in time or money to try your plan? 

Steps in I n 1 t ia 1 P 1 ann i ng : 1. What are the needs to be 'met? 

2. What are the components of the suggested innovation or calendar change?. 

3. Why is it necessary to change from what you are doing? 
Do you have the latest research on your type of plan? 

5^. Does the research stand up to a critical analysis? 

6. Why isn't your present program successful? 

7. Who will be involved in the change? 

8. What are the necessary tasks to be done to accomplish the change? Who will do them? 

9. What dollars, "pe.rsonpower ," hours, suppl ies , jnater ial s and housing do you need to 
accomplish what you want? Have these been budgeted? 

10. Have you considered "field testing" or piloting your new schedule on a small scale 
■ bas i s ? 

11. How will you build a communications component designed to create understanding by 
students, staff and parents? 

12. What channels of supporjt wTl 1 • need to be followed? Student's? Parents? Staff? 
Community? Board?' How will they be involved? 

13. How will you measure, assess and evaluate the success of your new year-round schedule? 
1^. What causes you to think that your plan is the "best way to go"? 

-'15. Why did you wait until now to make the change? 

Successful ""year-rounders"^ have answered the above questions and have done i ni t i a'V pi an- 
ning. Success has not been by accident. Learning outcomes have been shown. Year-round 
school, well planned, is good for kids. " 
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Dr. Bruce Campbel ] 
Leg i s 1 a t i ve Off i cer 
New Jersey Department of Education 



The surest ways to kill an idea may not be, as we have often professed, to give It to 
a committee, but rather to give responsibility without commensurate author i ty and to fail to 
involve those persons v/ho will be affected. 

I n ^s tabl i sh i ng a year-round education task force, the same care should be exercised as 
^ in any other developmental activity undertaken by an organization. The following points and 
''questions are suggested for your consideration. 

1. The assignment to the task force should be clearly stated. Precisely what is the 
task force being asked to accomplish or produce? Within what limits of time? What resources 
are available to the task force? o 

2. Given the scope of the ass ignment .to the task force, what persons and groups have a 
stake in the outcome? What persons and groups other than those just mentioned might have some- 
thing to contribute? 

3-- To what degree should these persons and groups be involved, i.e., should they be 
granted full participation, advisory powers or a chance to make their views known to the task 
for.ce? This will require some sensitivity In order to achieve a fair balance while keeping 
0 in mind that the ultimate decision usually must be made by a board of education. 

These points are stated *in such general terms as to promote apoplexy , in many administra- 
tors. Perhaps the eleventh commandment for education should be, "Thou shalt tolerate ambiquity 
Neverthe less," they must, remain general; each community Is unique. In each community, then, 
the responses 1 1 be different. If considered forthrightly, these points and question^ may 
not be easy to satisfy but neither are they I nsurmountabl y 'd i f f leu 1 1-. We know this to be so 
because scores of districts have done so, have established good, working -task forces where the 
miracle* ingredient communication has been present and have reaped the benefits. 



Establishing Two-Way Communication and Dissemination 
OF Information from the Planning Through the Implementation Stages 

Mrs. Joy Christopher 
Director, Cherry Creek Demonstration Center for Year-Round 
and Team Leader, Intermediate Open Space 
Cunningham Year-Round Elementary School 
Cherry Creek School District 5 
penver , Colorado 

»f 

-'Cherry Creek Schools is a suburban school district of almost 15,000 students in' the south 
east section of the Metropolitan Denver area. It covers 11^ square miles and is basically a 
. residential community that has. averaged an annfual growth, rate of 11 percent over the past four 
years and Is anticipating a growth rate of about '9 percent during 1975 and 1976. The district 
has passed two bond issues In the past three years. There are presently three elementary 
schools - about 2,000 students - on the ^5^15 calendar. 

• It is a community-oriented district with a great deal of staff and community Involvement i 
the decision-making, process, so It was only natural' that the district would choose a community 
approach to year-round education. Perhaps this approach could serve as one model for providing 
two-way communication In planning and implementing a year-round program In a district. 
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Educa t ion 



An . informational report on year-round calendars in use about the country was presented 
to the Board of Education in December, 1971 and was received by the board "as Just that an 
information report. There was overcrowding in spots withirr the district, but there were many 
pupil stations available elsewhere and busing to these schools was a strategy used to relieve 
that overcrowding. 



Cunningham Elementary School on the northern bolder of the district had experienced chronic 
overcrowding for several years and many of the children had gone back and forth to other schools 
more than once in their school careers. In January 1972 the projection f or Cunn i ngham ' s fall 
enrollment was anr.ounced - 1,000 students with a building capacity of 725. The staff and com- 
munity began a search for solutions. 

■ . ■ ■ > ^ 

Planning Stag e;. In Cherry Creek there is no district position for ^ school -commun i ty rela- 
tions person.-. .it is a Job usually done by principals and teachers within individual schools. 
The Cunningham principal and staff embarked on its own plan to inform the community the dilemma 
i't faced and the options available to deal with "it. The staff recommencfed a year-round calendar 
preferdbly the ^5"15 plan - as the most educationally sound of the options. (Limited bonding 

* capacity prevented a new school as an option at that time, even though the community was sup- 
portive of bond Issues.) - ■ ' 

• Members of the PTA Board arranged neighborhood coffees strategically throughout the com- 
munity witfi morning, afternoon and even i ng- sess ions . The principal and staff members attended 
these ''coffees , and there were many heated discussions concerning the var ious options. Th^ 
coffees were followed by a large group meeting at the school. It' was well attended and featured 

."^Mr. and Mrs.. Jim BIngle from the Valley View School District in Illinois ta answer questions 

^ about the 'iS'lS calendar. They were guests of the PTA. At that meeting the community voted ' 

overvyhelmi ng 1 y to support the staff in making its request to implement a 45-15 calendar at> 
the meeting of the Boarjd of Education the following week. 

At that Board meeting the principal presented Cunningham's case for a year-round calendar. 
A staff representative and the PTA president supported him with letters from their respective 
groups. While the Board was supportive of the concept. It felt more lnp^ut from the community 
was necessary and requested that Cunningham conduct a written survey to parents and return 
•with the results the following month. The survey went to the community the next week. 

Wh i 1 e' wa i t ing for the return of the ques t i ohna I res the principal invited district person- 
nel - principals, curriculum consultants, food services, transportation services and any 
interested offices -. to a meeting at Cunningham to share the staff and community's thinking 
about the 45-15 calendar and to explore the ramifications within the district if the BoarJ of • 
Education should approve the plan for Cunningham. 

The school received a 93 percent return of the questionnaires with s 1 i ght 1 y .over 72 per- 
cent supporting the year-round plan. A committee of parents and teachers met to tally the 
votes. With that kind of Information available, the Board approved implementation of a-^5~15. 
calenda' at Cunningham for school year 1*972-73 at Its regular meeting April 10, 1972. 

Impi enentat ion : The staff and community again Joined forces to have the plan ready by September 
Recognizing a special need for communication, the administration released a teacher half-time 
to work with the community answering questions, both personally and through school communiques 
t(3. parents and students. A principal's news 1 et ter was begun and is still being published. 
Staff members worked on a calendar that had to honor holidays already approved in the district 
calendar. Teachers collected family cards and a parent group divided the community Into tracks. 

When classes ended In June the faculty remained an additional week to work together or- 
ganizing into teams and rescheduling curriculum to fit the 45^15 calendar. Cherry Creek has 
long recognized that the differences in maturity* capability, personality. Interests and rate 
of development necessitate an individualized curriculum regardless of calendar typ^, and stra- 
tegies already in use were adequate. Excellence In program is an on-going process requiring 
constant refinement, but drastic changes were unnecessary. 

Team leaders returned again In July to assign children to appropriate' cl asses . At the 
same time transportation personne 1 used the commun i ty map to chart bus. routes and stops. On 
August 1 5 schoo 1 -open I ng packets were mailed to families and Colorado's, f I rst ye^^r-round, school 
„ opened on September 5> 1972. ' , • 
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Expans ion ; The same basic model of schoo I -commun i ty involvement has been used In implementing 
two more year-round schools in Cherry Creek. Eastridge Elementary School w^nt to i.ts community 
by way of the coffee cup, and a parent survey yielded enough positive s-upport to implement a 
^5-15 calendar in Juty 1973. Mission Viejo Elementary School fol lowed the sameroute and 
received enough community support to convince the Board of Education to allow implementation ' 
in July 197^. 

The community continues to hlep increase communication between parents and school. A 
Parent-Teacher newsletter goes home on Friday as a tracl< ends and again on Monday as a nev; 
track arrives. A principal's newsletter is still being published and mailed to the community 
as well as other schools in the district and the local news media. The neighborhood coffee 
is still used as a means of dealing with parent concerns. Track chairmen in the Parent-Teacher 
Organization arrange meetings between the principal and parents new to the community. 

A district-wide study committee vj\th parent, teacher and administrator representatives 
from each school in the district is presently working t6 make recommendations about expansion 
of year-round calendars to the secondary level. But one decision has already been made. !f 
a school chooses to implement a year-round calendar, it will- be a school -commun i ty decision. 



James R. Gove^ 

Assistant Superintendent of Valley View Public Scf]Ools. 
Rbmeovi 1 le, 1 1 1 inois 
ancj 

.President, National Council on Year-Round Educatiort- 

"We parents won't tolerate Sndth as principal. Fire him," 
"You can't expel my boy, I'll get a lawyer, I'll fight 

you in the courts," - - . ' 

"Economize ! Stop wasting our 'tax-dollars on frills," 
"Your curriculum is worthless , As a lormer teacher myself, 

I demand, , , ^ 

And so the people speak. And if you think this* is bad, just try ^o institute a form of 
year-round school with taking community support for granted! 

Preparing a cofTTcnuni ty for year-round education involves the '-seek i ng out and searching in 
a babel of diversity for the language of cooperation and understanding. There is no single 
method for develop i ng commun i ty support for a year-round school program. There are, though, 
many methods that can help. TodaV, 1 will be providing an indepth explanation of a two-year 
reporting model for dealing with community i.nvol vegient and year-round education. I wish to 
emphasize, though, that in no way, should this model in its entirety be expected to bring 
abotJt automatic community support for year-round education. It should be looked upon as food 
for thought when developing your own year-round schoo 1 -commun i ty relation's model. In addition, 
I will be emphas i z i ng some tips for success in winning public support. 

The following is a recommended YRE two-year reporting model for _prepar i ng a community 
for year-round education. The reporting activity is followed by the frequency of performance. 

Reporting Level--Board of Education and District Administration ; 

1. Annual Budget Hearing (Annually): YRE compared to 9 months (2^ months before); 
Update YRE compared to 9 months (12 months before). 

2. District CommunJ cat ions Council (Monthly): Representat ' ves from each school, PTA's* 
and PTO's. 

3. Superintendent's Annual State of District (August of each year): Presented at Board 
meeting^ over -local radio' and television. 

k. Board of Education meetings (Monthly or bi-monthly): Updated verbal and printed YRE 
reports at each meeting. 00 
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5- District Liaison Reporting (Monthly): Between recreation, Scout i ng,- 1 oca 1 governments, 
YMCA's, churches. Federal Government, Stat'e Gove rnmen t ,' state and local Chamber of 
Commerce. 

6. District Uevjs Letter (Monthly): 'Updated YRE information disseminated via U.S. Mail. 

7. District Media Council (Monthly): , Group . d iscuss ions , questions and answers about 
YRE progress with representatives of local news media. . 

' 8. Two YRE Brochures ^Distributed 15 months before YRE, with updated brochure sent with 
student assignmer.t nai louts). 
9. Coffee Klatches In Parents' Homes (As many as possible). 

10. Employee News Letter (Monthly): Updated YRE information. - , 

11. Dial- Into-Education (24 hours per day) : Taped telephone message with YRE information. 

12. Feed-Back Service Line (2^ hours per day"): Telephone answering service, questions, 
name, an,d telephone number left for call back next day. 

13. Community Survey (12 months before YRE and again k months before YRE^) : General dis- 
trict survey about the school s .. .work in YRE quest ions ... never ask: "Do you want 
YRE?" - . 

]k. Television and Radio (Monthly): Meet the Press programs; update progress reports. 

15. District News Releases (Weekly): YRE information. 

16. Establish Outside Credibility (As can be generated): Outs i de. vi s i.tors to district; 
state grants; federal grants; private grants. 

17. School, Date, and Time Assignments (Just before Christmas and preceeding YRE start- 
up): With computerized letter signed, by superintendent, sent first-class U.S. Mail. 

18. District Level Admi n i s trators ' • Meet I ng (Weekly). 

19. - District Level and Building Level Administrators' Meeting (Bi-monthly). 

The following is a recommended report inu model for school building and classroom use.^ 
The reporting activity is followed by the frequency of performance. 

1. I Building News Lef.sr (Monthly): YRE building information for student to take home. 

2. . PTA and PTO Meetings (As requested): A "controlled" YRE Road Show presentation.* 

3. Parent/Teacher Conferences (One per quarter): Teachers must be up to date on YRE. 

4. Pr inc i pal /Parent Conferences (Weekly): Principals communicate by telephone or In 
person with at least four parents Weekly, on good things their child is doing in 
school. YRE will automatically come up. 

5. Open Houses (Semi-annually). 

6. Teacher Communications Council (First year — bi-monthly; second year — monthly). 

7. Student Communications Cbung i 1 (-First year — monthly; second year — as required). 

8. Staff Meetings (As requ i red) . 

The following as some tips for success in a YRE and community relations program: 

'r 

1. Make sure you have an initial unanimous positive commitment for year-round education 

from your board of educat«ion and the superintendent of schools. 
» 2. Remember* that year-round education affects each and every segment of the community. 
3. Revise your curriculum only to the ext-ent that year-round education mandates it. 

Preparing for year-round education is a big enough job unto itself. After this is 

accomplished, and you feel ^you have enough time to expand the curriculum, then decide • 

to do" so. • 

Remember that the term "involving the commun i ty" a 1 so i ncl udes . school custodians, 
cooks, bus drivers, aides and secretaries. 

5. ' Realize that contained In your employment, and as part of your taxpayers base, are^ 

many. highly talented individuals. Put them to work! If you feel you need outside 
consultant help, you will probably realize in a hurr*y.that these types of individuals 
are most needed to serve as outside prophets. Be careful, though, what they prophe- 
s i ze. 

6. Your year-round school calendar should be regarded as- a road map to be used not only 
in determ'i n i lig.vyhen children will* be in* or out of school, but should be used to 
detect unforseen prot>lems. Develop your road map first. 

,7. Have available at all times year-round education documents which will lend support 

to your own research findings and thesis.' These publications should deal wi th* externa 1 
. arfu internal scheduling, cost factors, student achievements, building ma i n tenar/ce , 
etc. 

8. Do not "re- invent the wheel. . 
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Never directly ask the community: "Do you want year-round sphool?" 
•Treat the community as if everyone came from Missouri. ' 

Answers to questions should be given in a straightforward and truthful manner. 

don't know" but, do make sure you get back to them with 



Don ' t 



to say: 



be afraid 
ansvyer. 

"There is nothing to 
and a 1 lev Kate them. 
Problems have solutions 



fear, but fear i tself ." 
di sad vantages don ' t . 



Make su^e you listen to these fears 



Dr. James C. Mounie . • 

Assistant Superintendent of Virginia Beach Public Schools 
Virginia Beach, Virginia 

The systematic dissemination of Information related to the Virginia Beach ^5"15 pilot 
program required a systematic assessment of community understanding and attitudes. Without 
assurance • that the public had been informed and understood the program, reactions to the program 
could be given no meaningful interpretation. 

•After the initial phase of the public inforjnatidn effort, Schlechty Associates surveyed 
all paren.ts whose children were to be in the program. Jhe purpose of the survey was to deter-^ 
mine the extefis Tveness and accuracy of parent information about thep.ilof program. A total 
of 1,957 parents (90 percent completed the statistically reliable and valid questionnaire). In 
general, parents responses indicated that parents were well informed about the ^concept and 
the program several months before implementation. . 

Because of the found level of understanding and because many parents asked that we stop 
"bombarding" them with information, the decision was made to continue to tone-down and then 
nearly suspend the effort. r 

' Schlechty Associates, also, conducted a survey of all parents to gather base-line data 
for a pre- and post;-^5-15 experience attitude analysis. Parents were asked to respond to a 
variety of statements designed to provide an opportun i ty f or them to indicate their perceptions 
of the impactf of the ^5~15. pilot program on their lives, the lives of their children and the 

1 I fe of the (tommunity. * , 

-i ... k 

The. researchers reported that^^based on their pre-exper lence understanding, parents were 
V^iUling to give the ^5-15 program a chance. That atmosphere was the objective of the-entire . 
public information effort. The attitude and perception survey concluded that most of the parents 
felt they had an opportunity to express their opinions and concerns before' the program began.' 
The survey reported that Jl . 1 "percent of the parents characterized their attitude toward year- 
round school as positive, 31.6 percent as negative and 36.7 percent as undecided. After one 
full year of experience, the post survey of parental attitudes characterized parents as ^6.8 
• percent positive In attitude toward ye^^r-round school b , 30.7 percent as negative and 22.-'5 per- 
cent as uncertain. That was a significant and dramatic shift when one considers that no, ef- 
fort was made to "sell" the concept. ^ ^ 

In addition to the systematic parent surveys, student and teacher attitude studies and 
assessment of s taff* react ions , three public hearings were held to allow for additional Subjec- 
tive' in-put. The proceedings for each hearing were recorded and transcribed. Each person who 
had spoken at the hearings was sent a draft of the proceedings and asked to confirm the, ac- 
.curacy of the representation of their remarks or if not, modify them. Several changes were, 
made; and upon receipt qf confirmations, the document "Response" was published. .In addition 
to the usual d i s t r i but i pn .cop i es were presented to each speaker. * 

Concurrent with the systematic assessment of Interest, knowledge and concerns, was the 
con^t i nuat Ion of telephone contacts, media information, and small meetings. 

Throughout the planning, operation and evaluation phases of the pi lot^ program, there were 
constant inquiries and expressions of contern. Perhaps the best commentary on the extent and 
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accuracy of the two-way cojgimuni oat ions system in. the Virginia Beach program is 
since the decision to terminate, not onfe private or public letter or telephone 
or condemning the decision has yet been received. 



the fact that 
ca 1 1 s upport i ng 



Planning and Revising Curriculum 

Mrs . Mary Mi 1 1 igan 
Teacher at Penrose Elementary School- 
Colorado Springs School District 11 • 
•Colorado Springs, Colorado 



I. Revision for maintaining sequence In program 

A. There is less memory loss due to shorter vacation periods. 

B. There are two intercessions as opposed to one summer school for remediation. 

C. Student on vacation can audit classes in school. 

D. TV Art and Science are put on video tape so classes can see them in correct 
sequence at any time. • 

E. Open concept schools teams can set up schedules at beginning of year to see 
when they will team together on units and when separately. 

II. Opportunities for innovation 

A. New scheduling encourages new ideas. 

B. I ntersess ions and overlaps can be_ unlimited with regard to variety of programs. 

C. There is more liberal funding by administration with a new program. 

D. 'There Is opportunity to use new materials and books that haven't been used before. 

E. There is greater avallabfll^^y and eas i er access i b 1 1 I ty of IMC materials during 
summer months. 

F. There can be expansion of topics and art work on seasons and holidays not normally 
found In nine-month calendar. • 

II. Provision for- remed I at ion for students with learning disabilities ^ • 

A. I ntersess Ions provide two extra times when students can return to school for special 
help. , " 

B. Students can audit classes during their vacation. 

C. There are fewer demands on the time of the student personnel services due to fewer 
students. ■ 

D. Student personnel service^ are offered on a year-round basis. 

E. Students transferring can switch patterns for'a more continuous scholastic year. 
I V . Schedu 1 i ng 

A. This is definitely more difficult at secondary level. 

B. in a team situation, calendar can be set up so that most of the time teachers are 
\ teaching the same unit. 

C. Math and language arts can be t^ught^at e time each day. 

D. . Art, heal.th, science, social studies car hr at the same time, but not neces~ 

sarily the same things are beirfg taught 

E. Movies, guest speakers., field trips, e >e scheduled for the same time. 

F. Noisy versus' quiet actlvi;,ties must be fr" the same times. 
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Thomas J . 'McConnel 1 , ' Jr . 
Director, Computer Certter 
.Atlanta Public Schools 
Atlanta, Georgia 



The Atlanta Public Schools became involved with 'the need for automation of student 
records at about t^'e same time that the Fourth Quarter concept was adopted. Thus, th4 auto- 
mated Student System has been developed in parallel wijih the Implementation of the yealj^-round 
education program. Atlanta has adopted the terminology of Fourth Quarter rather than tl^e YRE 
nomenclature. . .. q 

Since original efforts, began in I967f systems development has been accomplished In rftodules 
or. .phases. The first phase consisted of the creation df the Student Master File. This f Kl e 
serves. as the hub of activity for all student-related sVstems and is up-dated on a daily 
basis.. The file currently consists of some one hundred \thousand entries since all students^ 
are retained in the system on an academic-year basis. At the end of the school year, the 
students are positively promoted and the file is purged qf records of inactive students. 

It Is impossible to separate our schedul i ng system flrom other student- related systems. 
Thus, discussions here must include mention of other facecs of the Student System. . 

One result of the Fourth Quarter Program' was the adoption of a Master Course Offering for 
the school district. Each quarter, schools have the 'opt iori of offering a new set of" courses 
from which students are allowed to make course selections. \ Students make these choices -based 
on a predetermined academic program, A student course request file is then constructed for 
each school . • 

On demand, the school can request a simulated schedule, \tal ly and conflict matrix, and 
associated error reports'*. The scheduling chairman takes the \necessary and required action on 
this information and file up-dates are made. Other s i mul ated\ *r uns can be requested at any 
tjme. This process is cyllc in naturae and schools are generally allowed to iterate through 
this process for several computer -runs . At some point the scK^eduling chairman determines that 
the input Is acceptable and decides to request schedules. 



The Scheduling Sys.tem builds each school a Proposed Maste^ Schedule. The school uses 

this as a starting point for building the Quarter Master Schedule. Some modifications and 

adjustments are made, rooms are assigned and the teacher i den t i'/ 1 cat Ion number is associated 
with each section to be taught. ^ \ 

At this point the school has decided that It will go with a live scheduling run. In- 
dividual student schedules are produced on two-up three-part f.oiims. One set (two schedules), 
are card stock, the other sets are mul t i-colored paper stock. D|i ssemi nat i on of these forms 

for distribution. 



paper 

are at the prerogative of^the school and each school has its 



own! rat ionale 



In addition to^the individual, student schedules, a great nun|ber of reports are produced 
such as; class rolls, teacher loads, room assignmbnts and the like. 

As has been mentioned, the process does not stop with student scheduling. Once scheduling 
is complete, the file Is renamed and now becomes the data base for grade reporting purposes. 
Drop-add forms are pre-prlnted from this file and are used as" turn-around documents. Thus,, 
the individual student record Is maintained in an- up- to-date status for each student. New 
individual student schedules are available on demand as are class|rolls and most of the other 
reports. 



. A> grade reporting time 'the information on these files Is usejd 
reports. .This system also provides the school administrator with 
reports on the grade reporting process.' 



to produce student, grade 
great* n umber 'of statistical 



The latest phase to be added to the system is that of a Transcript System. it- is now pos 
sible to produce ind.lvldual student transcripts, at the end of each quarter. The reports con*^ 
;ist of student transcripts, a gum label for the student cumulative folder and also 



a volume 



of reports for the counselor and registar. 
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The GPA, the present quarters schedule, all courses prevJously enrolled in by the student 
and the attendance by quarter are all displayed on the transcript in easy-to- i nterpret format. 
.Student evaluation and program recommendations are generally based on the results of this curhu- " 
lative student record. 

The next phase to be developed will be that of a Guidance- and Counseling System. The 
development process uses all of the phases mentioned above as stepping stones to building a 
comprehensive Student System. 

. It is my personal opinion that the adoption of the Fourth Quarter has provided us with 
the necessary vehicle to develop a comprehensive Student System. Originally, it was necessary 
to use the^ computer for schedul ing since It was impossible to manually perform the required" 
•casks in the time alloted. Now, since these systems have been phased in and have become 
operational, it is the general consensus of the administration that it would be impossible to 
accomplish our^.educat iona 1 objectives without this systems support. 

.The Student System dictates that, a large volume of data be collected and maintained i n .a 
timely manner. Accuracy and simplicity of the collection process is fundamental to systems 
design. Thus, a data entry system is of primary importance to systems acceptability and • • 

rel i ab i 1 i ty . ■ I ' ^ ■ - 

. ^"^ " . 

The Atlanta Public Schools is totally committed to the use of OMR (Optical Mark Reading) 
as a data entry system for data collection. This is a very cost-effective' means for reliable 
data gathering. The concept is simple and most appl ications use turn-around documents wherever 
possible. The^ Student System is 100 percent OMR-oriented and. not a single data element enters 
the system by any other . col 1 ect ion technique. - 

Applicable files are up-dated on an overnight basis. This means that transactions would 
be f-eceived for process ing and would-be accompl i shed, on the second and third shift and results 
would be dispatched to the school or department the next day. ' 

In surrmary, the educational proces's in Atlanta has been positively affected by the develop- 
ment of this Student System. Better recordkeeping means better management tools that can be 
applied to the education process, and now decisions can be made on more factual and rational 
grounds than ever before. 



Dr . Wi 1 1 iam D. Whi te 
Director, Instructional Planning and Development 
Jefferson County School District R-1 
^ takewood, Colorado'' 



•In revising curriculum for a year-round school program it is. usually necessary to break 
the curriculum up into small segments of nonsequential units. This procedure was followed 
in developing the cur r icul um .f or the Concept 6 year-round school program. A budget of $25,000 
was authorized for this purpose; however, very little of these funds were necessary in re- 
vising the curriculum for this K-12 program. Most of the additional budget funds were spent 
in developing the intersession program called bonus 1 earn i ng se?s ions . Teachers, during their 
regular planning times, were able to rev i se the cur r i cul um sufficiently we.l 1 for* the implement 
tatlon of a K-12 pilot program Involving nr)ore than 14,000 students. The final revision of the 
instructional program resulted in an open access curriculum, which had the following character- 
istics: 

1. Six entry times per yeart. 
• 2. A fifth-term attendance, option. 

3. Partial or full schedule of students each term. 

k. Kindergarten entry of each child when he or she is ready. This is established 
through testing to determine pupil readiness. 
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Program Design Elements for an Extended jSchool Year Program : 

1. Skills instruction based on a aontinuum of objectives. ^ 

2. Multi-age grouping. / I . 

3- Individualized teaching strategies. . . 

k. Staff organized i ntp teaching jteams . . . 

5. Extensive use of community resources, • ' * • 

6. Coordinated planning with you|h agencjes. 

Methods of Eliminating Constraints of Sequence in a Year-Round Curriculum ; 

1. Concentrate prerequi s i te i nformat ion in one unit offered repeatedly. «• 

2. Operate an open laboratory throughout the year with prerequisite materials available. 

3. Offer i ntersess ions during vacation periods with prerequisite material .available., 

A.. Schedule courses in large block^ of time for one quarter. Total emersion of students 

into required materials. ' . 

5. Combine all levels in a single class and Individualized instruction, 

' Educational Benefits Under the Concept -6 Calen'dar : 

1. Kindergarten pupil entry times 'closer to-date of birth. ' 

2. Eliminate the year-lbng failure. . * 

3. Eliminate the learning plateau in the last quarter of the traditional school year. 

h. Facilitate con t inuous progress . p 1 an of education, ^ . *• t 

5« Optional fifth quarter al-lows disadvantaged students to catch up. 

6'. Outdoor Laboratory School and Planetarium programs offered to more students thrdugh- ^ 
out the yea r . - . 

7. Allow gifted students fo explore and/or accelerate. • 

8. Eliminate time consuming ritjes of opening and closing school, ^. 

. ponus Learning Sessions Provide Opportunities For : 

1. Personalized instruction in specific learning areas, - 

2. Instruction in basic ski 1 1 s--read i ng , computation tailored to the needs of the in- 
dividual. • / . X 

3. Mini -courses re V. Led to student interest. 

4. On-the-job training, . . • ' ' 

5. Dramatics, music, and fine arts festival^. ' ^\ 

6. Outdoor Education Laboratory experience. - . -"i 
7« Activities sponsored by recreation distrl.cts ^nd youth agencies, 

8. Schoo 1 -commun 1 ty sponsored service projects, 
9- School sponsored foreign travel. 

To revise the curriculum for the year-round program, we rimply took the existing courses 
and divided them.Mnto quarters. Then we added elective units' which teachers believed should 
be included. Fianlly we (developed an introductory quarter course in those programs where 
prerequisite information or skills were required. Then required units for quarter, courses were 
offered repeatedly throughout the year so students entering at various t i mes . coul d have access 
to any course regardless of their track assignment. Most of the quarter courses at the secondary 
level were nonsequential and all were ^3 days in length. In Biology the "Web of Life" was 
required for a student to establ i sh"* bas i c literacy in the subject. Then a series of nonsequen- 
tial quarters are taken before the student qualifies for the advanced units. In American 
History any unit may be taken In any order." 
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Dr. Don E. Gl Ines 
Year-Round Education Consultant 
State Department of Education 
" Sacramento, Cal i forn la 

A distinction must be made In planning and revising curriculum fq.r year-round programs 
betvyeen rnerely gett I ng the old curriculum Into new calendars or the old curriculum with some 
ne'.; wrinkles into the nevj calendar and the effort to completely revise and develop nev/ cur- 
riculun options along with new calendars. In other v;ords, some teachers, parents, and students 
are 11 Ijig to go into a year-round program If the calendar is a fairly traditional one, such as 
a group scheduled ^5/15 and If the curriculum does not dramatically change. Others want to develop 
very individualized calendars and very personalized curriculum, which"" means a fairly extensive 
revision of what Is currently considered curriculum In public schools. In commenting on the 
four topics suggested for Inclusion in this panel, differentiation has-been made In each of 
the four betv/een those planning to maintain a f a I r ly con ventiona 1 year-round. system and those 
planniNog to use yearrround education as. a vehicle toward moving In new directions. . 

TOPIC I - Provision for Maintaining Sequence in Program 

1. It is relatively easy In most situations to maintain the existing sequence in cur- 
riculum when a year-round program is adopted. For example, the current thirty-six week chem- 
istry class can be divided into three twelve-week courses. Each course becomes autonomous.- 
Students must take the f i rs t twel ve-week Chem I before. they can proceed to the next twelve 
weeks for Chem. II and then Chem III. The difference is that students can skip a quarter or 
two, for example, in the year-round program, rather than be forced to take a continuous nine- • 
month course under the o Id. calendar. The school should make sure that each of the Chemistry 
courses are offered often enough throughout the student's high school career to insure that 

he can fol lov/ a sequence and complete the Chemistry course. It is merely a problem of 
scheduling. The same kind of i 1 1 us t r-a 1 1 on could be given for elementary reading, juniqr high 
art , or vyhatever. ' 

2, In new approaches to- cur r Icul um, where personalization and individualization takes 
place, sequence Is no problem. Probably 85 percent of v/hat we are now teaching Is not se- 
quential anyway. The small amount that still could be considered sequential does not have to 
be taught in a block of twelve or nine weeks, or taught one year to prepare for the next year. 
If the program is individualized, students can learn the material In a sequence that fits In 
with their Immediate needs ^ 

• » i • • " . 

TOPIC 11 - Opportunities in Innovation 

1. For those maintaining a failrly traditional year-round calendar and a fairly traditional 
curriculum, opportunities for innovation exist through revising the existing curriculum-- 

that is, subtracting unnecessary matlerial and adding more current material, or by creating new 
courses, such as a series of mi n i courses In English. Further, through 1 ntersess Ions , creative 
things such as back-packing, oceanography, add 1 1 1 ona 1' s t ress on the arts, and Individualizing 
the trad-itlonal reading program can be attempted, 

if ' 

2. In the moYe open year-rQund calendars, the opportunities for Innovation are only con- 
trolled by our own lack of creativity and Imagination, along with whatever reality situation 
may exist, in_terms of budget and facilities. In other words, creative year-round S:Chools 
can come up'with fantastic changes. For example, the futurists say that we must eliminate 
departmentalization and teaching of separate disciplined courses as our major approach to 
learning. We must deal with the whole. Learning Is interdependent. Open year-round programs 
can thus get rid of departmentalization and separate subject teaching In favor of a more com- 
prehensive approach. 

TOPIC Ml - Provision for Remediation for Students wi th Lea rn i ng Disabilities 

1. In conventional year-round programs., the same Learning Disability Program can continue. 
The need is to make sure that the schedule does not so Interfere with the services of special 
teachers for the deaf and blind or emotionally handicapped to the extent that it destroys 
existing efforts. Sometimes, because these programs are small in many districts, whi?n year- 
round calendars a re -attempted , the resources are spread so thin that'the year-round remecjial 
rams, are diluted. f\ 
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2. In open individualized programs, the opportunities for learning disabled are tremen- 
dously enhanced, because efforts are made on a personalized basis to make sure that whatever 
a student needs, he or she receives. Students with disabilltfes need continuous assistance. 
It does' not make sense to have them in school nine months and out three months. Therefore, 
shorter vacation cycles enhance the opportunities to assist learning disabled' students. The 
more flexible the year-roynd calendar, and the more personalized the curriculum, the easier • 
it is to assist learning disabled students. ♦ 

' • . • ' • • 

TOPIC IV - Schedul Ing 

1. In traditional year-round calendars ,. the only problem with scheduling relates to 
size, of the school and singleton courses. If a small school has only one fourth year French 
class of sixteen students and tries to develop a ^5/15 calendar, this means that four students 
are in each track. A class of" four becomes impossible in some districts. Therefore, the 
sixteen-must be multiple track as one class, but on]y twelve are^there^at any given time; and 
every three weeks, four go on vacation and four come, back from vacation.' This type of situation 
obviously raises havoc with the curriculum in a conventional school attempting the year-round 
program. These problems can be overcome, but it means that theXolannlng and revision of 
curriculum must take Into account these situations. Not all yearrround calendars cause such 
difficulties, but some increase the problems. 

2. The more Individualized the teaching and learning process ih a schocrl , the more per- 
sonalized the concern about each child and the more flexible and more humane the attitude 
toward peopl,e in a given school. Scheduling doe^ not become a problem because the bugs that do 
develop are worked out for the best interests of each family. The more t rad i t lopa 1 , the more 
group pace, the more rigid the curriculum, the more difficult ft is to schedule. Larger 
schools have an easier t ime schedul 1 ng In the long run than smaller schools because there are 
more teachers, more sessions, more tracks, more opportunities to eventuajly fit the student 
with a program. The smaller school can still work out the curriculum difficulties; but it is 
harder, for example, to schedule Chemistry in a small high school with only one session of 
Chemistry traditionally and on.ly one part-time teacher, versus a larger high school of several 
Chemistry teachers and several Chemistry sessions. The same holds true at the ele.mentary 
level. However, because of teaming arrangements and because of the generally more flexible 
possibilities in an elementary building, as well as the greater concern generally that elementary 
teachers have about kids, the scheduling for curriculum opportunTties do not pose the same 
problems as they do at the secondat^y level. 



Extending the Classroom k-12 into the Community 

Dr. E. Curtis Henson 
Assistant Super i ntendent for Career Education- ^ 
Atlanta Public Schools 
Atlanta, Georgia 

One specific advantage of year-round education is the opportunity to expand vocational 
education and work/study programs ^offered .to students in high schools. Traditionally, voca- 
tional education programs had to, be restricted to part of the day during the school year '.with 
little or no supervision of activities during the summer months since teachers were not on duty. 

Communities providing work opportunities are flooded with applicants .during holidays and 
vacation season since this is the only time when both high school a.nd college students are able 
.to work. Frequently the time that students have to work does not coincide with peak needs of 
industry. For example, the winter tour 1 s t season in and around a ski resort or Miami Beach 
during the winter season do not offer much opportunity for high school students to work since 
they must be attending school during that time* In both Instances, the need for employees 
subsides during the summer months. ^ 
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Another restricting point in the t rad i t iona ) 1 y. opera ted schools is that students are 
relegated to only afternoon, evening, and v/eekend employment'. On year-round education, students 
have ari opportunity to v/ork full-time for prolonged or exten.ded periods such as for a quarter. 
One student may v/ork full~time for a given quarter v;ith a second student assuming' the job 
during the following quarter, v;hi]e the first student attends school. Our experiences have 
shown that this works better in theory than in practice since employers and employees seemingly 
like to., retain the same relationship over lonyer periods of ti'me. Consequently, the job is 
split into tv/o parts with one student work inn for the first half of the day and the second 
student working the second half of the day. 'When' the student has the' option of attending any 
three quarters or all four quarters, he may partiiTipate in academic pursuits for four periods 
a day for four quarters a year and work the other one-half day v/hich permits him to graduate 
with his peers. . . 

(n Atlanta, during the 197^**75 school year, approximately 3»000 students were enrolled in 
planned education programs that combine v/ork and study. These students attend regular high 
school classes, including job-related instruction. They spend one-half day or more in school 
and the remainder of the school day on t^e job. Most students work beyond the school day. 

Work/study programs are offered to high school students in eight vocational areas designed 
to help them acquire adequate occupational knovyledge and skills to enter the "world of work" 
as competent employees at least at entry levels. There are many advantages derived from work 
experiences which enrich the In-school program as well as give the students many advantages 
from* the "real world" v/hich can be realized from year-round education. These advantages greatly 
magnify the benefits of year-round education. 



BUDGET 

Dr. Harald Drewes , - . 

Geol()qist- for U.S. Ge()loqiral Survey 
D-z-nvcr, Colorado 

r3nd * • . 

Member of YRE AJvi^,ory Conmi r Ums at All Levels 

I. The Concept-6 YRE pilot program of the Jefferson County School District R~l is heavily 
'involved in financial eval uat ion, so our experienceis nay help other districts with their 
evaluation problems. Let me begin with three basic thoughts. 

A. . First, don' t- expect our data to be perfectly valid for any other district, for we all 

have some unique situations, objectives, or solutions. Consequently, learn what you 
will from others, but consider holding your own evaluation if your community Is not 
Initially certain that YRE is what you want. 

B. Secondly, keep in mind chat financial evaluation is easier to conduct in principle 
than in practice if it is to be thoroughly executed. Short cuts and compromises 
are available; the extent to which these are used must be determined by each com"- 
munity, based on Its own blend of reasons for embarking on YRE and on Its time- 
pressure for getting results. 

C. Thirdly, i f a , commun i ty con afford the time to lay plans carefully and to work with 
the total community in depth, as we have done, one would be wise to begin financial 
planning as early as poss i b 1 e-- i dea 1 1 y even before attempting a pilot program. But 
If the community has no time to spare in which to solve a space or money problem, 
one can jump right into YRE rind forget many aspects of financial evaluation. 

II. In order to explain why we have turned 'to certain methods of evaluation and to a protracted 
planning and piloting period, I vjill briefly point out" the conditions and problems of 
our district, the basis for my viev/s on our solutions, and the position we have reached 
i n our eva 1 uat Ion . 
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111. Our plan .of financial evaluation requires that we collect cost data on all Concept-6 
schools over a three-year period for comparison purposes and that start-up costs of 
CQncept-6 plus current building construction costs be kipt separate from operating costs. 

A. Baseline data has been collected for the last year of operating on a conventional 
school schedule; it will serve as our yardstick for eval uation. Our baseline cost 
data comes in two kinds, one kind which I might call "clean data" and the other 
"di rty data." 

1. Clean baseline data is the kind requiring no great effort to collect or no special 
judgement to be made on allocation, and it covers most of our budget dollars. • 

2. Dirty baseline data is the "kind requi ring some extra effort to obtain or some 
judgement to be made on allocation of costs. All key decisions are reviewed by- 
our YRE commi ttee. . - 

3. The recognition of these two kinds of data has enabled us to "clean up" the 
data collected during the following years. 

B. First- and second-year operating costs under Concept-6 are collected in the same 
manner as thpse, of the baseline year and certain adjustments are made. 

1. An In fl at ion^ factor must be cranked into the budget data of the two pilot years. • 

2. All cost data is converted to' per pupil costs. ' 

C. Cost estimates of school construction are needecfln order to figure the capital 
expenditures that would have had to be paid to house the extra pupils now accommo- 
dated by Concept-6 schools. 

L ■ ■ , 

D. Start-up costs, related to the implementation of Concept-6 but not to Its operation, 
are separately tabulated.. These shduld be ca ref ul 1 y es t Imated in advance for, in 
•certain circumstances, they could be\considerable. .However, our district was for- 
tunate, j 

1. Our curriculum change-oVer costs were essen t I al 1 y n i 1 because, independently 
of Concept-6, we were on, or were to be ori , a 9-week curriculum package by the 

. time that the pilot program started. 

2. Air conditioning costs .were reasonable because many schools were already so 
equip'ped, and many others had forced air heating that was easy to modify. 

3* Rema i n I ng > tar t-up costs were mainly for administrative planning, programming, 
publjc information efforts, and evaluation. 

IV. While it is too early for us to make any final budget comparisons--the before and after 
Concept-6 costs per pupil — we have learned several lessons. 

A. YRE should be faced ^'s a potential solution to a community problem, not basically 
as a problem Itself. 

B. In selecting a YRE plan for your community, keep clearly, but not inflexibly. In 
mind your objectives and constrai.nts . 

C. If a financial objective is important, lay plans early for appropriate evaluation. 

D. " Expect your chief, savings to come from a reduction In capital expenditures. 

0 

E. The greater the freedom of choice in your plan, the less probable will savings be. 
Mandated plans save the most, so freedom of choice may have to be treated as a 

1 uxury i tern. . *. • . . . 

F. Keep evaluation as current as possible and spot cost trends for maximum Input into 
such key decisions as whether to change a school schedule,' v/hich needs substantial 



lead time. 
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Ronald N, Strahonoski 
Business Administrator 
• Valley V,iew Community Unit School District 

Bol irigbrook-Romeovi 1 le, Ill inois . • 

in preparing a budget for year-round school, one ought to be able^to answer or find 
the answer for the following: 

1. How much of an increase is there in instructional materials and equfpment? 

2. What are the proportionate administrative costs? 

3. How much less/more has to be budgeted for classroom space? 
^, Do maintjgflance costs increase? 

$. What is the increase in utility costs?- 

6. ' How much more must be planned for insurance? 

7. Does capital outlay increase, decrease, or remain the same? 

8. How much more must be budgeted for transportation? 

The question uppormost In the minds of those thinking about the change to year-round 
school Is how much more or less Is It going to cost. 

Is it a fact or a delusion: Year-round schools can be operated at a lower cost than 
traditional schools? ' • 



Staffing and Inservice 

Charles E. Ruf len 
Bear Creek-Columbine Area Superintendent 
Jefferson County School District R-1 
Lakewood, Colorado 



Even though a school district may already have a negotiated agreement with its teacher's 
association, an addendum agreement should be reached between the two^as It pertains to year-- 
round school education. 

Areas that need mutual agreement include, but are not limited to the following: 

1. WORK WEEK AND WORK YEAR - Special attention must be given to what constitutes a typical 
full-year contract in a year-round program. Once this has been determi ned« the minimum and 
maximum number of days a teacher can work must be addressed. In order to provide year-round 
coverage, the work year of the school psychologists, social workers, nurses, and speech therapists 
meeds close examination. 

. 2. SELECTION OF TEACHERS TO TEACH AN EXTENDED WORK YEAR - If teachers are permitted to 
extend their work year beyond the number of days that are typically worked In a traditional 
program, how does a school go about selecting who can and who cannot extend their contracts? 
Items to consider In making this decl s lon^cpul d Include teacher qualifications and Indlv^ldual 
requirements of the open position. When these factors are substantially equal, the extended 
contract could go to the teacher with the greatest length of service in the building, departr 
ment or grade level, or In the district. 

3. CLASSROOM CONDITIONS - Consideration must be given to providing whatever air treatment 
is necessary to make the environment within the schools comfortable and conducive to learning 
• throughout the entire year. ' * . 

V. SELECTION OF VACATION PATTERfjS - Language needs to be agreed upon where conflicts 
arise In the selection of vacation patterns between members of a department, grade level, or 
team. Who hai" final responsibility in assigning teachers to a particular pattern and on what, 
basis? 
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5. TRANSFERS - IF an entire school district does not engage in yeai — round education, every 
effort should be made to allow teachers to transfer into and out of the year-round program. 



6. . SALARY - Teachers who work beyond the regular work" year generally are compensated at 
■their per diem rate of pay. Areas to address iru>the negotiating process i^nclude methods of 
payment for extended work days; how to pay teachers who begin their new work year prior to 
September; and. how much teachers should get paid if they substitute while on vacation. 
Because of the uniqueness of year-round education and the unknown effects, that it may have on 
conditions of employment, negot i at ions^ shoul d be able to be reopened by mutual consent for 
purposes of additions, deletions, mod i 'fi cat ions , changes., or amendments. 

The admi n i St rat i ve' staff i ng procedures established for year-round programs are also unique 
and require constant updating. Even though administrators typically work an extended work- 
year, there are many days in the traditional year, when students are not present and, for all 
Intent and purposes, schools are cloged. 

Such is not the case in year-round' programs . Keeping school's operable 2^5-250 days a year' 
does- hot permit much uninterrupted planning during the day; it means a variety of vacation 
times--al] while school is in session; and it increases the admi n i's t rator ' s responsibilities 
for total school programs. 

What then is a reasonabl e admi n i s t rator ' s work year? What additional compensation, if any, 
should come his/her way for being responsible for an educational program that is ever going? 
Who should assume responsibility for the building when the principal vacations? There is no 
one answer to these questions, but each deserves an answer before embarking on. a year-round 
program. 

From my personal experience, maintenance and custodial personnel do not need to be in- 
creased for yea r- round, p-rog rams . However, work schedules may need to be altered. Four, ten- ' 
hour day maintenance work schedules have been successful in some situations. Schools have 
al'SO found that custodians can vacation throughout theXyear with little or no adverse effect 
on a building's cleanliness. . " . 

Because of increased clerical work associated" with addi tional recordkeeping, registering, 
pupil accounting, bookkeeping tasks, and general secretarial chores incumbent in a year-round 
school operation, the number of secretaries may need to be increased over that found in a tra- 
di t iona 1 school . . . * ■ 

Differentiated staffing could help resolve or lessen some of the personnel concerns as- 
sociated with year-round education. For example, an administrative team with well defined 
job- descri.pt ions and objectives and consisting of a principal, his/her assistants, a programmer, 
and a bookkeeper could permit efficient "and effect! ve functioning 12 months of the year. The 
addition of the bookkeeper^ to the administrative team could relieve the principal of many 
financial burdens while at the same time free a secretary from those tasks and enable hereto 
become more involved with secretarial needs. ' 

•Teaching teams with varying roles and responsibilities could provide continuity and arti- 
culated programs of studies for students as they, as well as the teachers, progress through the 
instructional process, ,an9- as^ they move from one 'track, pattern, or quarter to another. Anoth- 
er type of *di fferent iatecT staff ing could be the development -of a curri_culum resource team 
assigned to the year-round schools. This team, functioning at the local level, composed of 
experts in Engl ish, ma themat i cs ,^ sc lence , social studies, and foreign language couldassist 
the teachers i n organ i z i ng, planning and teaching the curriculum;, they could be directly in- 
volved in the ordering of instructional mater i al s and' equ i pment ; and they could plan and conduct 
inservi ce 'programs . . • 

The fol low i ng . fo rmat may have some merit as an individual school or school district con- 
templates the needs for staff development assoc i ated wi th the implementation of year-round 
programs. It anticipates a three-phase program progressing f rom or ientat ion through needs 
assessment into program development for attending* to the identified needs. It proposes in- 
volvement of people in planning and complementing the program--such involvement is usually 
a prerequisite for commitment. 

Phase One's purpose would be orientation to the year-round model. to be implemented. Items 
to.be presented and discussed would include such things as the calendar and the model, provi- 
sions of the negotiated agreement, registration procedures, how dissemination of Information 
about the model t6 the public will be handled, student activity participation during vacation 
times, time- lines to be. fol lowed, etc. 

These mfe.etings could be conducted by pr i nc i pal s as information giving activities to 
acquaint staff members with the characteristics of the implementation model. 
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Phase Two would be a needs assessment involving all staff membeVs. Emphasis here would 
be placed on the studying and identification of operational procedures and curriculum needs 
to .make the program function in each building. These meetings could be conducted by "process- 
or iented" " people, worki ng under the authority of the principal and involving all personnel in 
the generation of the needs. 

Phase Three would be the planning and participation in inservice programs thaf were 
developed from th^ needs identified in Phase Tv^o." Some of these inservice workshops and ' 
courses vyould likely pertain to individualized instructional techn i ques group ing strategies, 
evaluating pupil progress, and the sequencing of materials. 

All available school district and commun i ty resources should be utilized in the teaching 
of these programs. 

A school district should make available as much financial- and people resources as is 
.necessary for the support of these staff . development activities. 'Without on-gDing inservice 
and staff development programs, des i gned by those 'actua 1 1 y implementing year-round education, 
little success can be expected. <> . * = 

Responsibility for the supervision of year-round programs should Vest primarily with 
each building principal. The sphool district, however, should be completely commi tted to* 
support ing each school ' s needs with every ava i 1 able resource possible. If a program of year- 
round education includes a number of schools and involves students K-12, a director or co- . 
ordinator, pa rt i cu Icjrl y in the development and early years of implementation would be of 
invaluable ass i stance 'to' the school s . . " . * 



Educational Evaluation 

Ray Schneringer 
Assistant Principal of Arvada West Senior High School 
Jefferson County School District R-1 
Arvada, Colorado - 

An evaluation committee was formed early in the ]373'7^ school year in order' to formulate*- 
a plan for evaluating the educat iona 1 -aspects of Concept 6. This committee was made up of 
personnel from the central administration building, ^n area superintendent, principals, 
teachers and parents. Many long hours were spent discussing ideas, on what^ should or should 
not be included in the educational evaluation. Below I will briefly summarize the principal 
objectives of this evaluation. 

The committee arrived at two operational objectives. 

Number one was whether the Concept 6 year-round schedule could be operated in. Jefferson 
»y County to present an instructional program that i s educat iona I 1 y feasible for both element'ary 
>and secondary students commensurate with district expectations. 

V Operational objective two was to determine how planned educational experiences com- 
mensurate wi th district goals could be offered outside the confines of the traditional class- 
roofti, which employ a variety of resources including public institutions, cultural and business 
establishments, and natural environments. 

Under the first operational objective there are five specific objectives we want to take 
a look at: (1) Will achievement of students in Concept 6 schools by grade level exhibit com- 
mesurate growth as measured by standardized testing scores v/hen compared with the same data 
for the districts schools not involved in Concept 6? (2) Will the attendance ratio (ADA*4ADM) 
of Concept 6 elementary and junior high "schools remain static or increase during each of the- 
two years of the pilot project when compared to the base year 1973*7^? (3) Will projected 
dr<^out rate of each Concept 6 school increase in either pilot year from the base year 1973-7^? 
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(/*) Will the average number of objectives in the three basic skills mastered by elementary (and 
where applicable, secondary) students in Concept 6 schools be commensurate with that of the 
students' in the. same grade in the rest of the district? (5) Will the assimilation of kinder- 
garten students into Concept 6 schools be reported by teacher^s in each of the pilot years (on 
an instrument to be designed) as educationally sound, based upon their classroom experience? 

Under the second operational objective there are three specific objectives the committee 
felt It important to observe: (1) To determine the availability and utilization of "fifth 
quarter" • t i me for enrichment and remedial instruction. (2) To determine the aval labi 1 i ty and 
^ utilization of "Bonus Learn i ng .Sess ions" for enrichment and remedial instruction. (3) To . 
determine the utilization of the. the "overlapping days" in the Concept 6 calendar as to their 
.specific application in each elementary and secondary school in the Arvada West- and Columbine 
p i lot areas . 

At this point in time we have no information concerning operational objective one. Data 
has just began- to filter into the testing office.. On operational objective tv/o, dealing v/ith 
the 5th term and Bonus Learning Sessions, data , in terms of numbers of students, has been 
collected through the first three quarters. 



V-ocATiONAL Education,' Career Education 
AND Year-Round Schools 

Dr. Arvin Blome 
State Coordinator for Career Edtication 
.Colorado Department of. Education 
Colorado Commi ss ion. oa H i gher Education 
State Board for Community Colleges and Occupational Education 

Denver, Colorado.-, . . 

Vocational education — the exploratory and preparatory phases--is an integral part of 
career education.. 

Bringing the community resources into the school and' taking the children from the sanctuary 
of the classroom into the community are necessary parts o|^ career education, which can take 
place any day of the year. In fact, many of the seasonal career opportunities better lend 
themselves to summer or winter exploratory and preparatory possibilities t-han at any 'other 
time. Thus for seasonal activities, the year-Vound school is an asset to career education, and 
career education is a must for year-round schools. 

Improved vevtical and horizontal articulation among teachers has been one of the proven 
benefits of career education. This is certainly a necessary ingredient for the successful 
opera tj on of a year-round school.. 

Many critics of career education say the concept really is not anything new. True, 
critics since the turn of the century have indicated we were not doing the job. A few examples: 

In 1900, newspaper articles .frequently appeared describing the rise and development of 
manual training, sort of the "Gay Nineties" version of career education. "The need of relating 
these courses to other parts of the school system was clearly perceived," the Mllwa^ukee Sentinel 
published in August 1900. Accordingly, it was urged "not for the few, but for allf not only 
for high school but in e.arl ier years; not for boys only but in suitable subjects for girls." 

Frank W. Parsons , - 1 909 outlined three main steps in the procedure of choosing a vocation: 

■ K* Clear understanding of yourself, aptitudes, abilities,- interests, resources, c limita- 
tions and other qualities. 

2. A knowledge of the requirements and conditions of success, advantages and disadvan- 
tages, compensation, opportunities, and prospects in di fferent 1 i.nes of work. 
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3'« True rerisoning and decision' making in relation to the first two groups of facts. 

'In 19]^, John Dewey presented a paper at the National .Vocational Guidance Association and 
National Society for Promotion of Industrial Education in Grand Rapids, Michigan, and pointed 
.out to the Assembly: "A democratic education required no separation of vocational and academic 
.training, advocating a unified system, rather than a dual system of education."^ 

During the "Roaring Tv^enties," Dr. George Edmund Meyers, University of Michigan, stated 
that in choosing art occupation, the choice must be based on rel t able, : s i gn if i cant and adequate 
Information. The individual must accumulate tnformaftlon about himself and the various occupa- 
tional fields in the worl d of v;ork, with. special interest being given to those areas In which 
the student possessed interests and abilities. 

Meyers .urged "try-out experiences" to test the person in areas of special interest and . 
to evaluate these experiences In relation to his abl 1 i t ies and limitations. 

In the 1930's, the NYA and CC'C set five goals for their acti^Ttles in attempting to assist 
youth finish their education while earning a salary; 

1. Help youth evaluate himself; ' • 

2. Help him make a vocationaT choice; 

3. Help him plan a training program to achieve his choice; 
^. Place him In work; 

5. Fol lov; up on h i s assignment. 

In ]Sk(^ a series of regional conferences - "Education in the Years Ahead" — resulted in 
agreement on following points.; 

1. Secondary education was falling to provide adequately and properly for the life aid-. 

justment of a major percentage of secondary students; 
2r Functional experiences in various curriculum areas are fundamental to any education 

program designed to meet the needs of youth; . « 

3. Those entrusted with the education of teachers need a broadened viewpoint. ^ 

James Conant in 1959 advocated abol ishing tracking, developing comprehensive school, 
enabling each* student tc individualize his program and emphas I zed .tha t high school graduation 
should lead to either high education or a marketable skill. 

President John F. Kennedy, in his 19^3 budget message to The Congress, stated; 

"An appraisal of the entire range of educational problems, v iewi ng educa t iona 1 opportun i t Ies 
as a continuous life-long process, starting with pre-school training and extending through 
elementary and secondary schools, college, graduate education, vocation, vocational, 
education, job training and retraining, adult education, and such general community educa- 
tional resources as the public library. 

j • , ' 

"To enable the full range of educational needs to be considered as a whole, I am trans- 
mitting to The Congress with this message a single compjehens lye education bill... For 
education cannot easily or v^lsely b^e divided In separate parts. Each part is 1 Inked to 
the other . The colleges depend on the work of the schools; the schools depend on the 
colleges for teachers-; vocational and technical education Is not separate from general 
educat ion. " . . 
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FEATU^RED SPEAKERS 



I 



,Dr. Calvin M. Frazier 



Or. Calvin M. Frazier has served as Colorado's Commissioner 
of Education since August 1973. Prior to this appointment by the 
Colorado State Board of Education, Dr. Frazier was Deputy Superin- 
tendent of Schools in Colorado Springs School District 11, where 
his responsibilities involved K-12 curriculum, school plant plan- 
ning, negotiations, plann.ing and research, and .pr inc i pal staff 
development. In addition, he had- major responsibilities in the 
establishment of the District's Concept 6 Year^Round Education 
program. ^-".^ 

Born in Boulder, Colorado, Dr. Frazier later returned to 
that city, where he served as Associate Professor of Education 
in the University of Colorado's School of Education until going 
to Colorado. Spr In.gs in 1969. 

Or. Frazier earned his AB degree in English from College of 
Puget Sound In Tacoma, Washington; he received his Master of Edu- 
cation degree in General Administration from the University of 
Oregon, where he later earned his Doctor of Education degree 
in Education Administration. 




He started his education career in the Stevenson (Washing- V Dr. Frazier 

ton) School District, serving as elementary teacher, secondary \^ 

teacher, elementary school principal-, and d i rector of special education, from, 1962 to 196^ he 
s,erved as Assistant to the Dean in the School of Education at the Un i vers i ty. of Oregon . 



Dr. Charles E. Silberman 



Dr. Charles E. Silberman is director of the Ford 
Foundation-financed research project, " The Study Of 
Law and Justice.'l .from 1966 to 1970, while on leave 
from his position as a member of the Fortune Magazine 
editorial staff, he directed the Carnegie Corporation 
Study of the Educat ion . of Educators . His best-selling 
book. Crisis in the 'Classroom .(Random House, 1970) is 
the product of that -study . 

Born in Des Moines; Iowa, Dr. Silberman was edu- 
cated in the. New York' C i ty publ I c schools, Columbia 
College, and the Graduate Faculty of Political Science, 
Columbia UniversJty. ' He ,.wa-s- made a, D i st Ingu i sherf Mem- 
ber of Merrill House , Hampsh i re College*, in 1970 and 
was awarded the ''^honorary degree of Doctor of Humane 
Letters by Kenyon College in 1972. 

Or. Silberman's most recent book. The Open Class- 
room Reader, was, publ i shed by Random House in 1973- 



Other works by Dr. Silberman inc 1 ude CrJ sis in 
Bl ack and Wh i te ^ Random House, 1964, and The Myths 
of Automation , Harper and Row, 1966. 
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Or .\ S i 1 berman 



lOV 



Dr.' 



Earl Reum 



Dr. Earl Reuiri, student aqtivities coordinator for the Jeffer- 
son County (Colorado) School District, is responsible for ext'ra- 
class activities of more than 78,000 young people in the d.istrict. 
For the past 14 years he has directed the National Student Council 
Leadership Conference held annually at Camp Cheley in Estes Park, 
Colorado. 

Constant requests for Dr. Reum to appear as a consultant- 
speaker result as much from his personal accomplishments as from . 
his qualifications as a leader- in education. 

In addition to having taught English, speech, and social 
studies, Dr. Reum has fntroduced others to the mysteries of magic, 
juggling, and ventr i l-oqu i sm. 

He was president of the student body erf every school he at- 
tended. Including Catholic University of America, Washington, DC, 
where he was graduated as the outstanding senior. \Dr. Reum 

Dr. Reum has assembled nearly 25 books about leadership, student councils, and other vital 
areas of student activities. He earned, his BA degree in philosophy from Catholic University; 
his MA in .speech from the University of Denver, arid his do'ctqrate in educational curriculum also 
from the University of Denver. - . 




Right — Dr. Earl Reum, Student Activities Coordinator 
.'for the Jefferson County (CO) School District, uses' some 
of his talents for mag-ic , juggling., and "ventriloquism — 
and his background in "education — to discuss "Squaring 
Off with Year-Round Education ." Several seminar partic- . 
ipants requested a copy of his speech but, alas, it re- 
mains in his ^ mind and not on paper. Suffice it to say 
that those who have y&t fzo hear "the Wizard of' Earl" have 
.a treat in store fbr them. Just ask anyone who heard him 
as he "squared off with^YRE" in Denver. Here he is .mak- 
ing a point, about today's scientific advances. Accord- 
ing to Barl, "mayhem could be conducted in a crowded ele- 
vator and those not involved in said mayhem would con- 
tinue staring straight ahead-. - Hence, he developed a 
"portable telephone , system complete with a buzzer de- 
vice kept in his pocket. The sound, identical to the 
ring of a phone, startles passengers but none will admlt^ 
openly that he heard anything , although somQ may pound 
the side of the head gently to remove the "ringing ." 
After a brief interlude. Earl, once again pushes the ring 
button and' then slowly pulls the phone from. his inside, 
coat pocket — to the complete relief of all persons aboard 
the elevator, "Hello," says Eatl . And after waiting for 
an answer, he nonchantly hands the phone to the person . j 
standing next to nim saying, "It's for you." Earl added 
that it is a good device for superintendents and board 
members to have on their desks for use at appropriate times. 
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Biographies of Presenters 



APKER, Dr. Wesley; Executive Secretary, National Association of State Boards of Education 2^80 
W. 26th Ave., Suite 215-B, Denver," CO 80211. Formerly Superintendent, Evergreen School District, 
Vancouver, WA; Administrative Assistant to Super iritendent of Public Instruction, Olympia, WA: Ad- 
ministrative Assistant to Superintendent of Marysville (WA) Schools. BA, Pacific Lutheran Univer- 
sity, Parkland, WA; Master's, Washington State University; Ed D, University of Washington. 

BAISEL, Mrs. Marilyn; President, Eastrldge Elementary PTO , Cherry Creek School District, C0;'221^ 
S. Dallas 'Ct., Denver, CO 80231. Member of PTO for four years; participated in public informa- 
tion campa ign ' for . ^5^1 5 pl an ; assisted other communities with YRE planning. Serves on comm-ittee 
to set up Intersession Program; also on YRE evaluation committee. 

BALL, Ray-; Commissioner, Colorado High School Activities Association, 11351 Montview Blvd., Aurora 
CO .80010. Formerly Assistant Commi ss lone.r , CHSAA; Principal Bear Creek High School , Jefferson-^ _ ■ 
County, CO: Dean of Boys, Lakewood High, 'Jefferson County; Teacher and Coach at Lakewood High. • 
BA and MA, University of Denver. 

BERES, Davi*d V.; D i rector , Bo 1 I ngbrook Pa rk District, Box 5, Bol ingbrook, I L 60^39. Formerly 
Superintendent of Parks and Recreation, Vigo County Park and Recreation Department, Terre Haute, 
In. BS and MS, Indiana State. Un i vers I ty ; MA, Northern Illinois University. 




Apker Ball Bindner ■ B ingle Boon in . Brenner 



BINDNER, ^rs. Mary; ^Member of YRE Committee for Jefferson County Schools, CO; ^^90 S. Reed, Little 
ton, CO 80123; active for many years In PTA and Past President of Jefferson County Council. Mem- 
ber of State ESEA Title 'III Advisory CpuncI 1 ;. Jefferson County"" H I stor i ca I Commission. BS , North- 
western University. 

BINGLE, James D. ; Member, Board of Directors of NCYRE; Route 2, Lindenwood Ln . , Plamfield, 11. 
(>05^h . Formerly Member and President of Board of Education for Valley View Public Schools, IL. 
Employed by Argonne National Laboratory , .USAEC . Servfed as Township Tax Assessor, DuPage Twp. , 
Will County, IL. BS, North Central College, Naperville, IL. 

BLOME, Dr. Arvin, State Coordinator for Career Education, Colorado- .Department of Education, State 
Off ice. 81 dg. , Denver, CO 80203. On Teave from CoJ^oradn State University as Professor of Educa- 
tion, Coordinator of Career Education. Formerly with Montana State University, Western Kentucky 
University, and University of Wyoming; principal. University- Hospital and Laboratory School, 
State Unjversity of* Iowa; BA, State College of Iowa; MA and Ph D, State Uniyersity of Iowa. 

BOONIN, Mrs. Lawrence; Director, Philadelphia Board of Public Education and Philadelphia Inter- . 
mediate Unit 26; 12^3 - 65th Ave., Philadelphia, PA 191.26. Local Chairman, Advisory Commission' 
for YRE, Library Committee, Sub-Committee on Day Care Centers;" Vice President, Oak Lane Civic 
Association. Tcynp ;c Un i vers 1 t-y and Neighborhood Playhouse School of the Theatre, New York, NY. 

BRAINARD, Mrs . 'Mur lei ; Resource Specialist, Language Arts, Jefferson County School District, 
P.O. Box 15128, Denver, CO 80215. Former Teacher, Englewood (CO)., Montana;" Minnesota, Kansas. . 
AB from St. Cloud (MN) State Col 1 ege ; MA from Unjversity of Northern Colorado. 

BRENNER, Mrs. Dottle;. Team Leader Vanderhoof Elementary, Jefferson County School District, 5875 
Routt Ct. , Arvada, CO 8000^. . Formerly Teacher^^ Sa 1 I na , KS/ Has served NEA affiliates on com- 
mittees, task forces, and boards of directors; Rules Chairperson for CEA since 1970> attended 
CEA Del.egate.,Assembl ies , NEA Representative Assembly. Graduate of Fort Hays (KS) State College. 

lll-/,03- ' 



CAMPBELL, Dr; Bruce; Legislative Officer, "New Jersey Department of Education, 225 W. State St., 
Trenton, NJ 08625. Formerly the Department ' s Di rector of Extended School Year Programs; School 
Administrator, Principal, and Teacher. Member of Board of Directors of . NCYRE and Chairman of its 
State. Departments of Education Committee.. AB and MA, William PateVson College of New Jersey. 
Completed doctoral -work at Rutgers. * 

CHRISTOPHER, Mrs. Joy; Director, Cherry Creek Demonstration Center for YRE, and Team Leader, 
Intermediate Open Space , Cunn i ngham YRE Elementary, Cherry Creek School District, 9659 E. Mis- 
sissippi Ave., Denver, CO 80231. Formerly employed in Limestone (ME) Public Schools; Ramey 
AFB Schools,' Puerto Rico; Austin (TX). School s . Member of Board of Directors of NCYRE. • 

DALGLEISH, Dr. George H., Assistant Superintendent of Instruct lonal Services , Colorado Springs 
School District, 1115 N. El Paso St., Colorado Springs, CO 80903. Formerly Director of Sec- 
ondary Education, Principal, Assistant Princl.pal, and Teacher in Colorado .Springs. BA, Uni- 
versity of Colorado; Master's, University of Northern Colorado; Ph D, University of Colorado. 

DREWES, Dr. Harald; Member of Advisory Committees at all levels; Co-Chairman of Financial Evalu- 
ation Sub-Committee of Jefferson County (CO) YRE Committee. Employed as Geologist by U.S. Geo- 
logical Survey, Denver Federal Center, Bldg. #25, Denver, CO 80225. BS, MA, and Ph D, Yale. 




Campbel 1 



■Christopher Dalgleish 



J) r ewes 



Earthman 



Edwards 



Foul ks 



EARTHMAN, Dr. Glen I.; Associate Professor of Education, Virginia Polytechnic Insti tute- and State 
University, Room 2088 Deering Hall, Blacksburg, VA 20^61. Formerly Associate Professor of Educa-j 
tional Administration, Drake University; Executive Director School Planning, Philadelphia Public 
Schools; Assistant Professor, University of North Dakota; Principal and Teacher. AB and MA, Unjr 
versity of Denver; Ed D, Un i vers i ty of Northern Colorado. 

EDWARDS, Dr. Franklin; Director of Community Education, Phoen ix-L>rf ion High School System, South ' 
Mountain High School,. 5^01 S. 7th St"., Phoenix, AZ 85005. Former 1 y *Admi ni stra t ive Ass is tant af\d 
Boys' Advisor, Phoenix-Union H igh ;' Teacher . Member of Board^-of Directors, NCYRE. BA, Prairie 
View College, Hempstead, TX; MM, University of Colorado; Ph D, Arizona State University. 

. ■ ** ... 
ENGLEBY, Mrs. Lynn; Member of many education committees; 5359 W. Roxbury PI., Littleton, CO. 
80123. Member, Normandy Elementary School Advisory Commi ttee , Col umb Ine Area Advisory Committee, 
Concept 6 Coordinating Committee, Concept 6 Kindergarten Screening Commi t'tee and Entry Evalua-. 
tion Committee, Jefferson County, CO. Formerly Teacher in Rome, NY. BA, Duke University. 

FOULKS, Thom; County Commissioner, 5311 Alta Loma Rd ; , Colorado Springs, CO 809I.8. Formerly with 
U.S.. Air Force In ass ignmen ts i ncl ud ing technical and academic instructor. Information specialist, 
radio and TV station manager and news director, newspaper editor. Created TV programs suppc^rting 
YRE. Met college-level* GED requirements through U.S. Armed Forced Institute Program. 

FREDERICK, Dr. Edward C. ; Provost, University of Minnesota Technical Col lege-Waseca , Waseca, MN 
56093. Formerly Superintendent, Southern School of Agriculture and Experiment Station, Waseca, 
and Animal Scientist and Instructor, Northwest School and Exper Iment Stat ion , Crookston, MN. 
Active In bot'h FFA anH U-H activities. BS, MS and Ph D, University of Minnesota. 

GERBOTH, Mrs. Donna; Secretary , Principal of Arvada West High, Jefferson County School District, . 

11325 Allendale Dr., Arvdda, CO 8000^. Holds Profess lonal Standards Certificate from the Na-' 

tional Association of Educational Secretaries and Jilly Award for Distinctive Services Rendered, 
presented by Jefferson County As 50^" I ri I i on of Educational Secretaries. 
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Freder ick 



Gerboth 



Gl 1 nes 



Gove 



Grady 



Hami 1J:on 



Rev. Hansen 



GLINES, Dr. Don E .; Year-Round Education Consultant, California State Department of Education, 
State Education Bldg., 721 Capitol Mall, Sacramento, CA. 95814.. Formerly Professor of Education 
and Co-Director of Center for Altruistic and Experiential Education, Mankato (MN) State College; 
Director of Wilson Campus Schoo] , Mankato . Newly elected President of NCYRE. BS from Spring- 
field (ma); MS and Ph D from the University of Oregon,. 

GOVE, James R. ; Assistant Superintendent, Va 1 1 ey V iew ' Commun i ty Unit. School. District, Romeoville, 
IL* 60kk] . Former 1 y D i rector , Multi-Media Services; Director, Gifted Programs; Speech Therapist 
for Valley View Schools. Credited with designing ^5-15 concept. President, NCYRE. BS and MS, 
Indiana. State University. 



GRADY, Dr. Roslyn M .; D i rector of Research, Colorado Springs School District, 1115 N. El Paso 
St., Colorado Springs, CO 80903 . Formerly School Psychologist, Colorado Springs Schools; Guest 
Instructor of Graduate Statistics and Research Design, University of Colorado at Colorado Springs; 
Graduate Teaching Ass i stant , Un i vers i ty of Alabama. Ed B, Rhode Island Colljege of Education; 
MA and Ph^D, University of^Alabama. 

HAMILTON, Miss B,obin;'^9thUrader, Drake Junior High, Jefferson County. 5857 Parfet Ct., Arvada, 
CO 800o4. Presently s^rvAfng as Vice-President of Student Body, Drake Junior High; Member of 
Yearbook Staff, Pep Club, ahd Girls' All-Star Basketball Team. 



HfAMPSON, Robert; Administrative Assistant, Personnel Services, Colorado Springs School District, 
Paso Str, Colorado Springs, CO 8OSO3. Formerly Test Consultant for Colorado 

High School Teacher and Coach, Elkton, SD. BS and M Ed, South Dakota State 



1115 N. El 
Springs Schools; 



Un i vers 1 ty . 



HANSEN, Richard D. ; Principal, Eastridge Community Elementar^y 'School , Cherry, Creek School Dis- 
trict, 11177 E. Wesley Ave., Denver, CO 80232. Formerly Assistant Principal and Team Leader, 
Chepry Creek; Supervisor of Student Teachers and Interns, St. Cloud (MN) State College; Teach- 
ing Assistant Principal, Teacher and Coach, Annandale (MN) Public Schools. BS and MS degrees,- 



HANSEN, The Rev. Wesley M. Hansen; Pasror, Littleton Baptist Church, 1^00 W. Caley Ave., Little- 
ton, CO '80120. Formerly Bible Col lege Department Chai rman and Professor ; Missionary in S^buth 
America. Bible Institute Diploma; BA in Philosophy, Master of Divinity, and course work com- 
pleted for Master of Theology. ■ - . 




LEFT — NCYRE President Jam^ R. Gove, 
Assistant Superintendent, Vaiiey view 
Community Unit School District , Romeo^ 
ville, IL, presides over the Opening 
Session of the 1975 Year-Round Educa- 
tion Seminar. Visible on the platform 
are Dr-. Calvin Frazier , Colorado* s edu- 
cation chief; Mrs, Rohin Johnston , 
Chairman of Colorado* s State Board of 
Education; Lewis E» Stieghorst , Vice 
Chairman of the Colorado State Board 
and member of the Jefferson County 
(CO) Board of Education; Dr. John 
McLain, NCYRE Secretary (partially 
hidden behind the' podium) , and George 
Jensen, 'ni&mber of the YRE Board. 
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G- Henderson P. Henderson Henson 



Hent schke 



Hos 1er 



Johns ton 



HARDING, Del Di rector of Information for Jefferson County School District, P.O. Box 15128, Den- 
ver, CO 80215. Formerly Education Editor for daily newspaper. Vice President, National School 
Public Relations Association. Graduate of University of Nebraska. 

HENDERSON, Dr. Gene; Superintendent, Francis Howell School District, St. Charles County, MO 
63301. Formerly Superintendent of Chamois (M)) Schools and Martinsville (MO) Schools. .Teacher 
of instrumental and vocal music. Member, Board of Directors, NCYRE. BM, Cent ra 1 • Met hod i s t Col- 
lege; MM, Indiana tlniversity, and Ed D, University of M i. ssour i -Col umb la . 

HENDERSON, Dr. P.atrick; Superintendent, Sunnyside School. District, ^70 E^. Valencia Rd ., Tucson , 
AZ. 85706. Has spent 27 years in education as College Instructor, Admin i s tra tor , and Teacher. 
BA, Arizona State University; MA, Northern Arizona University; Ed D, Un i vers i ty of Ar i zona . 

HEy,SON, D-r. E. Curtis; Assistant Superintendent for Career Education, Atlanta Publ i c School s , 
Career Education Center, 296O Forrest Hill Dr.,'S.W., .Atlanta, GA 30315. Coordinator-; Metro- 
politan School Development Counc i 1 ,. At 1 an ta ; Faculty, University of M i ssour i -Kansas City, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, Auburn University; Secondary, School Principal and Teacher. Administra- 
tive Coordinator, NCYRE. BS, MS, Ed, D, Auburn University. 

HENTSCHKE, R. Guilbert C."^; As-sociate P'rofessor , . Un i vers i ty of Rochester, kfs Mt. Vernon Ave., 
Rochester, NY 1^*620.- Formerly on faculty of Columbia Universitv, Stanford University, Uni- 
versity at San Francisco; Teacher, East Side Union School District, San Jose, CA. . BA, Prince-, 
ton University; MA and Ph D, Stanford University. . 

HOSIER, Xen; Coordinator, Vocational Education, Jefferson County School District, P. 0, Box 15128, 
Denver, CO- 802.15- , ' 

JOHNSTON, Mrs. Robin; Chairman, Colorado State Board of Education, State Office Bldg., Denver, CO 
80203. Member, Steering Committee, Diagnostic Center, Denver Public Schools; Advisory Board, 
Autistic Center; Advisory Board, Denver Public Schools; State Advisory Committee for ESEA-Title I 
and Sub-Committee for Migrant Ch i 1 d ren ; . Commi t tee to Improve Education for Children with Learning 
Problertis; Coordinator, Aides to Educationally Handicapped Children and Special Summer" Program for 
Ch i Idren 'wi th Learning Problems. Graduate geologist. , . ' 



Right Uohin Johnston, Chairman 
uf the Colorado state of 
Education, host for the Seven 'h 
Nat ' jnal YRB Seminar, extends 
greetings to the some 375 persons 
attending the opening session of 
the seminar. Seated next to her 
is Lewis Stieghorst , State Board 
Vice-Chairman , 
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JOSEPH, Mrs. Syd; President, Co 1 orado PTA; ' 87O S. Hudson St., Denver, CO 80222'. Member, Commit- 
tee on Educational Development; Colorado Council on Al cohoJ Educa t i on ; Colorado Centennial- 
Bicentennial Committee; Committee for Community Schools; Colorado Department of Education's Cer- 
tification, Legislation, and Year-Round Schools Committees; Colorado Department of Health Council 
on Heal th Educat ion . 

KARLSON, Richard J; Treasurer, Colorado Springs School District, 1115 N. El Paso St., Colorado 
Springs, CO 80903. Formerly Secretary-Treasurer of Ivywild Sanitation District; Accountant for 
Stratton Estate, Colorado Springs. Member, United Fund Admissions and Allocations Committee. 
BS, Kansas S ta'te ..Uri i ver s i ty . , ^ 

KELSEY, F. LAMAR, FAIA; President, Lamar Kelsey Associates, Inc.,. ^30 N. Tejon St., Colorado 
Springs, CO 8O903. Elected to College of Fellows in the American Institute of Architects for 
"notable contribution to the advancement of the profess ion -of architecture by his achievement in 
design." Graduate of University of Illinois. 

KLEIN, Mrs. 'Nancy; Paraprofessional , Russell Junior High School, Colorado Springs School District, 
3825 E. Montebello Dr., W. , Colorado Springs, CO 809I8. Coaches Girls' Volleyball and Softball 
Teams. BA, University of Colorado at Colorado Springs. Taking education courses to qualjfy as 
a certificated teacher. . 




Joseph 



Karl son 



Kel sey 



Klein. 



Koeppe 



Knueppel 



Lebegern 



KOEPPE, Dr. Richard P.; Superintendent, Cherry Creek School District, ^700 S. Yosemite St., Engle- 
wood, CO 80110. Former 1 y Ass i s tan t^Super i ntendent , Denver Public Schools; Director of Pupil Ser- ' 
;vices, Madison (Wl) Schools; Director of Pupil Personnel Services, Oconomowoc (Wl). Schools; Faculty 
of University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee. BS, Wiseonsin State College; MS.and-Ph D, University of 
Wisconsin-Madison. 

KNUEPPEL, Dr. Dan ie 1; P r i nc i pa 1 , Tenafly High School, Columbus Dr., Tenafly,, NJ O767O. Formerly 
Principal and AssistaFnt Principal, Pelham (NY) Mejnorial H igh" School ; Teacher . BA, Valparaiso (IN) 
University; MA and Ed D, New York University. 

LEBEGERN, George; Curriculum Coordinator - Social Studies K-12, Pennsb^gry' School District, Yard- 
ley Ave., Fal 1 sington , PA 1905^.. Baseball Coach. Formerly Teacher -Cha i rman , Pennsbury' B I - 
centennial Leadership Committee. BA, The Citadel, The Mil.Itary Col lege; of South Carolina; M Ed, 
Temp le * Un i vers i ty. . ■ ■ ■ ^ " ■ 



Right -J- Colorado' s Commissioner' of Edw 
cation, Dr , Calvin M. Frazier , delivered 
a major address during the seminar on 
"Year-Round Education — Dream and Re- 
alitq.:' Dr, Frazier recounted many of 
his experiences in establishing a Con- 
cept 6 plan while Deputy Superintendent 
of Schools in Colorado Springs School 
District, with him at the head table 
are, Robin Johnston and Lewis ^Stieghorst, 
both officers on the Colorado state ■ 
Board'of Education. 
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Lewis MacDonnell McConnell McLain Milligan Mounie 



LEWIS, Ms. Nancy; Recreation Supervisor in charge pf Genera] Recreation, Colorado Springs Park 
and Recreation Department; 955 Westmorelarrd Rd . , Colorado Springs, CO 80907. Formerly Recrea- 
tion Specialist*, Assistant Director Second Horizon Senior Center, Colorado Springs Park and Rec- 
reation Department. University of Nebraska, University of Colorado, El Paso Community College. 

MacDONNELL, Miss Nancy; President of the 'S tuden t Body, Drake Jun i or H i gh Schoo 1 , Jefferson County 
School District, 12550 W. 52nd Ave., Arvada 80002. Member of National junior Honor Society, Pep 
Club, Yearbook Staff. ' ' 

McCONNELL, Thomas J., Jr: Director, Computer Center, Atlanta Public Schools, 218 Pryor St., S.W., 
Atlanta, GA 3O303. Formerly Staff ^Member of the Computer Center, University of Georgia; Con- 
sultant to both educational agencies and the computing industry. BS , Geotrgia State University. 

McLAIN, Dr. John D. ; Director, Research-Learning Center (including, a Flexible Al 1-Year School, 
K-12), Clar ion . State College, Clarion, PA 16214. Formerly Col lege Professor , Curriculum Direc- 
tor, Principal, Teacher. Secretary-Treasurer, NCYRE. Directed 2nd National Seminar on YRE. 
BS , Southern Oregon College; MS and Ed D, University of Oregon .- 

Ml LL I GAN , . Mrs . Mary; Teacher, Penrose Elementary School, Co 1 orado Spr i ngs School District, 4285 S, 
Nonchalant Crcl ., Colorado Springs, CO 80917. Formerly Teacher a t • Franc i s-Howel 1 School District, 
St. Charles, MO. Co-author of "How We Did Tf'brochure for Colorado Springs' YRE Concept 6 plan. 

MORGAN, Mrs. True; Principal, Holly Ridge Elementary School, Cherry Creek School District, 3301 
S. Monaco Pkwy . , Denver, CO 80222. Former 1 y ' Cur r i cul um Consul tant, Special Reading Teacher, and 
Teacher. Gave , admin is t rat i ve assistance to planning and implementing of Cunningham YRS, Cherry 
Creek Schools. BA and MA, University of Northera Colorado. 

MOUNIE, Dr. James; Assistant Superintendent for Research, Planning and Development, Virginia Beach 
City Publ ic Schools, P.O. Box 6O38, Virginia Beach, VA 23^56. Formerly on faculty of Old Dominion 
University, Tidewater Community College, and College of William and Mary; Director of Secondary 
Education, Pr i nc i pa 1 , V i rg i n i a Beach Schools; Assistant Prjnc i pa I , Teacher , BA, M Ed-, and Ed D, 
College of Wi 1 1 iam and Mary . 

MUELLER, Dr. Ernest H.; Superintendent, Pennsbu.ry School District, Yardley Ave . , : Fa 1 1 s i ngton , PA 
19054. Formerly Assistant Super intendent, Pr ince Wil*! iam County (VA) Public Schools, Director' of 
School -Commun i ty Relations; Research Assoc i a te Un i vers i ty of Virginia; Editor and Assistant Edi- 
tor, education publications; Consul fant; Assistant Principal; Teacher. Member ,'^{oard of Directors, 
NCYRE. BA, MA, Syracuse (NY) University; Ed D, University of Virginia. 

NICHOLS, C. J.; Chairman, Board of Educat ion , Sunnys 1 de Public Schools, Tucson, AZ; 338 W.. Elvira 
Rd., Tucson, AZ 85706. Employed by American Airlines. Has held all offices, Arizona School Board 
Association; L i fe-Time" Memb.er , Na t i ona 1 School Board Assoc iat ion ; has held all offices, Sunnyside 
Schools Board of Education. Southv;es tern College, Winfield, KS ; University of Arizona. 

PARKS, Dr. David J. ; Assistant Professor, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University, 
4094 Deering Hall, Blacksburg, VA 24061. Formerly Assifstant Professor, George Peabody College - 
for Teachers; Principal, Teaching Principal, and Teacfw-. Adm i n i s tra t i ve Coord i na tor for NCYRE. 
BS, State University of New York at Potsdam; MS, S ta^Tfe Un i vers i ty of New York at Plattsburgh,; and 
Ph D, Syracuse (NY) University. ^. ^'--^'^ . ' • 
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PASCOE, Dr. David D .;' Assoc la te Super intendeni: , La Mesa-Sp.ring Valley School District, 4750 Date 
Ave., La Mesa, CA ' 920^1. Formerly Director of Instructional Materials; Assistant Professor, San 
Diego State University; Consultant .to California State Department of Education; College Instruc- 
tor. Servesas Consultant zo U.S. Agency for Internat ional Development . Bachelor's, Master's, 
and Doctorate, University of California, Los Angeles. 

PORTER, Dr. Charles; Assistant Professor and Coordinator of Community Education Development, Colo- 
rado State University. Formerly Principal, Teacher. Pres i den t~E 1 ect of National Community Educa- 
tion Association-. Earned degrees" at Micfhigan State University and Western Michigan University. 



RICE, Dr. Paul; Instructor/Administrative Assistant to Divisional Director, Divis'ion of Admfnis- 
trative and Educational Services, Col lege 'of Educa.tion, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State 
.University, Blacksburg, VA 2^061. Formerly Administrative Assistant on Secondary Level ; Teacher . 



Member, Board of Directors, NCYRE. B Ed, 
technic Institute and State University. 



M Ed, University of New Hampsh i re ; Ed D, Virginia Poly- 




Rice 



Richards Rubinstein Rutter 



-RICHARDS, Delaine T. ; Princrpal, El Camino Real School, Irvine Unified School District, ^1782 Karen 
Ann Ln., Irvine, CA 92705. Formerly instructor. Chapman College and Fullerton Junior College; 
Assistant 'Principal, Teacher, and Coach. BS , M i d 1 and'Co 11 ege , Fremont, NE; MS, University of 
Nebraska. 

RICKETTS, Arvel R. ; Recently assigned as Principal of new Dohe.rty High School, Colorado Springs 
School District. Former Assignment, Principal of Russell Junior Hig'^,.3825 E; Mon tebel lo Dr . , W. , 
Colorado Springs, CO ^809l8. Also former'Ass istant Pr i nc i pa T, Counselor , Teacher, BA, Hofstra 
College ,^ Hempstead , NY; NA, University of ' Nb'r thern Colorado. • . 

RUBINSTEIN, Martin; Director, Department of Support Programs, Dade* County Publ i c School s , 
Bi'scayne B 1 vd . , ^ Miami^ , FL, 33 I 3^ . Formerly Project Manager of duinmester Program, Principal', 
Assistant Principal, Counselor, Teacher. Received education at; Un i vers i ty .of Miami', Teacher's 
College, Columbia University, and Florida Atlantic University. . . . 

RUFIEN, Charles E.j^Area Super intendent , Bear Creek-Columbine Schools, Jefferson County School Di,s 
trict, 3)15 S. Kipling, Morrison, C0.80/*65. Formerly Principal, Assistant Pr inc i pa I , and Teacher 
Coach. Served on Jefferson County Task Force To Study YRE. Undergra^duate and graduate degrees • 
from University of Colorado. . .> 

.RUTTER, William; Superintendent, Valley View Community Unit School D i s t r i ct' 365U , Romeoville, IL. 
Formerly Interim and Deputy Superintendent; Principal, L*ockport, IL; Ass i s tan t 'Pr i n*c i pal , Teacher. 
"Bachelor's Degree, Illinois State UniyeVslty; Master's, Northern Illinois University. 
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SCHNERtNGER, Ray; Assistant Principal, Arvada West High School, Jefferson County School District, 
11325 Allendale Dr., Arvada, CO. 80002. Formerly Counselor, Teacher,, Served on Jefferson County 
Concept 6 Committee and Concept 6 Educational Feasibility Committee. BS, Regis College, Denver; 
MA^ University of Northern Colorado.. 

SCHUMACHER, Edward C; Executive Director, Denver Area Council of Camp Fire Girls, 7075 Dover Way, 
Arvada, CO 80002. Formerly National Director of Field Services, National Director of Camping Ser 
vices. Camp Fire Girls; Executive Director, Children's Fresh Air Fund, Baltimore; Teacher. BS, 
Towson (MO) State College; M E(J, Western ^Maryland College. 

SERVETTER, Dr. Leonard; Superintendent-Elect, Chula Vista City School District, 8^ East J St;, 
Chul.a Vista, CA 92012. Formerly Assistant Superintendent. Had administrative responsibility 
for implementing YRE in seven oip the D i str i ct ' s . school s ; Author'of a book titled "Yfear Round 
Schools Program: A Case Study." Earned doctorate at Wayne State University, Detroit, Ml. 
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Schneringer Schumacher Servetter Short 



St ieghorst Strahanski 



SHELLEY, Verne; Director of Personnel, Cherry Creek School District, ^700 S. Yosemit^ St., Engle- 

wood, CO 80110. Formerly Principal of Cherry Creek's Cunningham Elementary during the time the 

District's' year-round plan went into effect; school district staff of Valley View Community School 

District, Romeoville, IL, and assisted with YRE there. Former Member, NCYRE Board 



of Directors. 



SHORT, Ms. Chris; Teacher, Mollala (OR.) Grade School; Rt. 1, Box 221-C, Colton, OR 97017- Presi- 
dent of Local Educational Association, Member of Mol 1 a 1 a Negot i at i ng Team; Member of Leg i s 1 at i ve 
Advisory Council of Oregon Education Association. BA, University of Oregpn; MS . candidate at Pqrt- 
land State University, 



SfjEGHORST, Lewis E. ; Vice-Chairman, Colorado State Board of Education; State Office Bldg., Den- 
ver, CO 80203. Formerly Chairman. Senior Member, Jefferson County (CO) Board of Educat ion ; for- 
merly Treasurer. -Also formerly chai rman of the nominating committee of the Colorado Association 
of School Boards, Denver.' Electrical Engineer with Westinghouse Electric Corporation. BS from 
University of Wisconsin. Graduate studies at Wisconsin and University of Denver. . - 

STRAHANOSKI , Ronald N.; Business Administrator, Valley View Community Unit School District, Park- 
view School, Dalhart Ave., Romeoville, IL 60^+^1. Formerly Coord i nator of ^5-15, Administrative 
Assistant, Personnel Department. Also formerly School Board member, four years as President, 
Milne-Kelvin Grove District, Lockport, IL. Bachelor's and Master's degrees. 

TCZAP-, Mrs. Janet; 17215 W. 57th St., Golden, CO. Member, Jefferson County. School District Con.- 
cept 6 Central Coordinating Committee., Arvada, West Advisory Group. Co-Chairman, Community Atti- 
tudes Evaluation Committee for Concept 6. Former Teacher, Denver, Seattle, Houghton '(Ml), and 
Norfolk (VA) . BS, Southwest MTssouri State University.- . , 
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THATCHER, Dr. Dwain L. ; Research Supervisor^ Colorado Springs School District, 11)5 N. El Paso 
St., Colorado Springs, CO 80903. Formerly Research Associate; Author of TICCIT instructional 
development project; Teacher, Colorado Springs, Mancos (CO), Henderson (NV), - AB , Un i vers i ty" of. 
Northern. Colorado ; MS, Kansas State University; MA^, Boston College; Ed D, Brigham Young Univer- 
"sity. . 

TBIPLETT,''n. B.; Principal, Mesa Verde High School, 7600 Lauppe Ln., C i trus He i ghts , CA 95610. 
Formerly Assistant Superintendent, Placer High School, Auburn, CA; -Assistant Principal , Dean 
of. Students, Jetrerson Union High School, Daly City, CA; Counselor, Teacher, Coach. AB and MA, 
San Francisco Sta^.e College. 

WALDO, Bruce S; Diiector of Parks and Recreation, City of Aurora, 16th and Elm.ira Sts., Aurora, 
CO 80010. Formerly Executive Director, Hyland Hills Park, and Recreat ion District; Director of 
Parks and Recreation, City of Irving (TX) . BS, North Texas State University. Certificated as 
Professional Parks and Recreation Administrator, States of. Texas and Colorado.- 

WARNER, Thurman; Coordinator, Information Services; Colorado Springs School District, 1115 N. *E1 
Paso St., Colorado Springs, CO 80903. Former District Public Relations Officer, Colorado Springs 
Las Vegas, NM; Teacher, BS, Drake University; MA, New Mexico H ighlands Uri.i vers i ty . 

WASHBURN-, Dr. 'John, Jr.; Director, Elementary- Instruction, Great Neck Public Schools, 3^5 Lake- 
ville Rdi", Great Neck, NY 11020.. Formerly, Principal, Cunningham Elementary School, Denver, CO; 
Consultant, Cincinnati Public Schools; Faculty Member, Brandeis University; Team Leader, Teacher. 
BS, Central State Col lege ,- Edmond , OK; Ed M, Ed D, Harvard Graduate School of Education. 

WHITE, Dr. Wayne; Assistant Professor, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State- Un i vers i ty ; Rt. 1, 
Box"98, Auburn, VA 2201 1. Formerly Super Intendent , Brevard County (FL) , Fayet tesv i 1 le, - AR . 
Siloam Springs, AR; Supervi s i ng Pr i nc i pal , Principal, Teacher. Past President, NCYRE. Member, 
; Nat ional ■ Academy of School Executives. BS, University of Arkansas; Ed D, University of Arkansas. 




Thatcher Triplett Waldo Warner Washburn Wm, White' Williams 



WHITE, Dr. William; Director, Instructional Planning and Development, Jefferson County School 
District, P.O. Box 15128, Denver, CO 80215- Formerly Director of Curriculum; Principal, Arvada 
West High School (now a Concept 6 school). Dean of Boys, and Teacher, BA from University of 
Cincinnati, and MA and ED* D from the University of Denver. 

WILLIAMS,. Robert H. ; Superintendent, Rialto Unified School District, 182 E. Walnut Ave., Rialto, 
CA 92376. Formerly Administrative Director; Director of Elementary Education and Principal, 
Hayward (CA) ; College Instructor, Teacher. President, Western Association of Year-Round Schools. 
Member, State Year-Round School Committee. AB , University of California-Berkeley; MA, Califor- 
nia State University, San Francisco. 
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Wiman 



Wolff 



Womack 



WIMAN, John L.; President, Board of Education, Colorado Springs School District; h2\ N. Tejon St., 
Colorado- Springs, CO 8^0903 v Life Member of Colorado Springs Jaycees.. Licensed Agent and Broker 
for Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Co. Member of Chartered Life Underwriters (CLU) . Former 
President, Colorado Springs Association Life Underwriters and Southern Colorado CLU Society. 

WOLFF, Mrs. Luree; Secretary to Principal, Cunningham Elementary YRS, Cherry Creek School Dis- • 
trict, 9659 E . M i ss i ss i ppi Ave., Denver, CO 80231. Formerly Clerk. Profess ional Standards 
Program of National Association of Educational Secretaries, Colorado State University, Univer- 
sity of Northern Colorado. 

WOMACK,, Mrs. Ruth; Principal, Penrose Year-Round School , Colorado Springs School District, 4285 S. 
Nonchalant Crcl . , Colorado Springs, CO 8O9I7. Formerly Principal of Pike Elementary School Colo- 
rado Springs. President, Colorado Springs Elementary Principals Association. Past President of 
Colorado Association of School -Executives; Past Member, Board of Directors, Colorado Association 
of School Executives; Bachelor's, Oklahoma State University; Master's, University of Colorado.' 
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